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Historical Facts and Social Action 


B. OTHANEL: SMITH 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


During the last quarter of a century considerable 
attention has been given to the importance of facts 
in history by students of education. Studies of the 
frequency of the mention of historical personages, 
places, dates and events, in newspapers and maga- 
zines will readily come to mind.' The assumption 
underlying such studies is that the citizen should be 
able to read newspapers and magazines intelligently 
and that this presupposes familiarity with the his- 
torical facts that are ‘referred to most often. Perhaps 
these studies were not as useless as their critics have 
made them out to be, nor as valuable as some of their 
proponents took them to be. There is one significant 
point, however, which was neglected in these studies 
and which we use as the theme of the present discus- 
sion. It is that no account was taken of how the facts 
were used, or for what purpose they were used. It is 
not so much that a fact is referred to, or that it is 
wed often, that is of primary importance in intelli- 
gent civic behavior as that it is used for certain pur- 
poses and manipulated in certain ways. The citizen 
needs not only to be familiar with historical facts 
wed in newspapers, magazines, and by speakers, but 
he also needs to see how facts are used in social action. 

Broadly speaking, there are three questions with 
which a teacher of history is concerned. These are 


——. 


‘For a review of these studies see Research in Constructing 
the Elementary School Curriculum. Third Yearbook, Department 
ot Superintendence, National Education Association. 


questions of fact, of theory, and of ethics. The first 
usually takes the form of what happened, where did 
it happen, and when did it happen. The second 
simply asks why did it occur. And the third is con- 
cerned with whether it was good or bad. As long as 
one is describing an event by depicting its elements 
and the place and time of its occurrence, one is con- 
cerned with matters of fact. That there was a civil 
war in the United States and that it began in 1861, 
one takes to be facts. But when one asks why the war 
occurred, no question of fact is directly raised, for 
this question requires a theoretical answer. Facts will 
be needed in support of the theory, but they thein- 
selves do not answer the question. All questions of 
why things happen, whether in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences or the social sciences, require an ex- 
planatory answer and an explanation is theoretical. 
No satisfactory explanation of the occurrence of an 
event is a summation of facts. And no answer un- 
supported by facts is acceptable. Theory and facts are 
interdependent. If one asks whether or not the Civil 
War was a good or a bad thing, an ethical or moral 
judgment is required. Facts will of course be needed 
in support of the judgment, but they are not a sub- 
stitute for it. It is not our purpose here to explore 
these three kinds of questions but rather, by pointing 
them out, to indicate what is meant by historical facts, 
since it is the use of such facts that we shall discuss. 

How, then, are historical facts used? The social 
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issues of the last few years have divided public 
opinion to an extent seldom experienced in our his- 
tory. To refresh one’s mind concerning the social 
controversies of these years one has but to recall some 
of the issues. There was the controversy over the 
proposal to change the Supreme Court; there was the 
third-term issue; and there was a cluster of issues 
surrounding the question of our relation to the Euro- 
pean war, among which were the Lend-Lease bill and 
its subsidiary issues such as the no-convoy amend- 
ment and the demand for a clear statement of war 
aims by the belligerent parties; and there was the 
question of the repeal of parts of the neutrality law. 
Historical facts were used by all parties in the con- 
troversy over these issues. A study of what was said 
and written upon these issues at the time they were 
being debated should reveal some of the functions 
of historical facts in social action. It is not our pur- 
pose, however, to present a systematic analysis of the 
literature—editorials, opinions expressed at Senate 
hearings, speeches, and the like—on these issues, nor 
to present the frequency with which the different uses 
of facts occur in the literature, but rather to describe 
some of these uses and to discuss them in such a 
manner as to indicate a much needed aspect of in- 
struction. 

In the realm of social conduct, historical facts are 
used to defend or to attack a proposed course of 
action. They may be selected and organized with 
various points of emphasis in mind, but they will 
always be used for one or the other of these two 
purposes. Thus, for example, in the controversy over 
the bill to make changes in the Supreme Court, the 
proponents of the measure took recourse to the past 
to show that the number of members had not been 
constant and that the present number hence was arbi- 
trary. In the fight over the third-term tradition it was 
argued that no President had ever held office more 
than two terms, that Jefferson had opposed a third 
term, and that to elect a man to the presidency for 
three terms would be contrary to the tradition set by 
great Americans and hence dangerous. The support- 
ers of President Roosevelt pointed out that Washing- 
ton had wished to retire at the close of the first term, 
but on account of the condition of the country had 
been persuaded to continue in office. They also 
pointed out that even Jefferson's opposition was 
voiced several years after he had left the presidency 
and that he had not quit at the end of his second term 
on principle but because of the condition of his 
health. In a similar manner, facts and alleged facts 
were used to support the different positions which 
people assumed with respect to the remainder of these 
issues.” 

?In this discussion we shall not attempt to ascertain whether 


or not alleged facts are correct. Incorrect statements of fact are 
used in the same way as correct ones. 


It follows from what has been said that facts of 
history are used in ways similar to those in which the 
facts of science are used. In the sciences, facts are 
used for or against some position, some theory or 
hypothesis. The facts are not usually collected in the 
hope that they will somehow reveal a number of 
hypotheses, though they may function this way on 
some occasions, but rather hypotheses indicate the 
facts which we need to look for. This seems to be 
the case in social action also. We conceive varioys 
courses of action, we select what appears to be most 
desirable, and then if we find ourselves in need of 
historical facts, we know something about what to 
look for in support of the position we have taken, 
Facts are not selected at random but rather in terms 
of the course of action advocated. 

There is another use of historical facts, but it is 
seldom found in the sphere. of social action. It is the 
use of fact to tell a story. The narrator uses facts to 
tell what happened and when and where it took 
place. He may not be, and as a rule is not, concerned 
with social action, and for this reason the arrangement 
of facts has a different order than when they are used 
to support or to attack a proposed course of con- 
duct. It is this distinction that marks the difference 
between the arrangement of facts as they are ordi- 
narily found in history textbooks from their arrange- 
ment in the control of the social process. 

The use of facts to support or attack a proposed 
course of action may be more clearly understood if we 
examine the ways in which facts are made to serve 
such purpose. There are four ways as follows: (a) 
to show that a course of action should be followed 
because it was followed in other events; (b) to show 
that a proposal should not be accepted because it was 
not used or accepted at some prior time; (c) to es- 
tablish the existence of a tradition or right to act in 
some way; and (d) to discount or to enshrine a 
present practice or tradition by disclosing its origin. 
All of these are reducible to the use of facts to reason 
from one situation to another. In other words, they 
presuppose that the situation for which the present 
course of action is suggested is either similar or dis- 
similar to the past events to which appeal is made. 
But since past events are appealed to in these ways, 
it is more enlightening for instructional purposes to 
consider these four special applications of the gen- 
eral pattern of reasoning from situation to situation. 

Let us now illustrate each of these uses of facts 
and point out its logical inadequacy. In an editorial 
that appeared in the New York Daily News, Febtu- 
ary, 1941, it was asserted that if we are to enter the 
European war, we should know what we are fighting 
for. The argument offered in support of this asser- 
tion is almost wholly historical, despite the fact that 
a strong argument could have been developed on 
other grounds. The editorial says that in other wats 
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our purposes have been clear. In the Revolution, so 
the editorial states, our aims were clear; they were 
stated in the Declaration of Independence. In 1812 
we fought to maintain our hard-won freedom and to 
establish the freedom of the seas. In the Mexican war 
of 1846 we wanted more territory for additional slave 
states. Lincoln made the purpose of the civil conflict 
ear in his famous letter to Horace Greeley. The 
Spanish-American war was for the purpose of driving 
the Spanish out of this hemisphere. And in 1917 we 
fought ‘for the rights of nations great and small and 
the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way 
of life and obedience.”’ But now, so the editorial goes 
on to say, we do not know what we are being asked 
to fight for nor do we know what purposes we are 
being asked to underwrite financially. From a recita- 
tion of these facts or alleged facts it is asserted that 
we should ascertain the purposes of Britain and her 
allies. This is a clear illustration of the use of facts 
to show that a course of action should be followed 
now because it has been adhered to in the past. 
When Professor Charles A. Beard testified before 
the Senate committee on the Lend-Lease bill, he is 
teported in the press as saying: “In the midst of a 
declared war already raging, President Wilson called 
upon Congress for no such powers, no such surrender 
of its constitutional prerogatives. Even in the midst 
of a frightful civil war . . . President Lincoln de- 
manded of Congress no such abject capitulation and 
humiliation. .. . The bill would subject all the labor 
energies and all the wealth of the United States to 
the President’s personal orders, issued at his discre- 
tion.” This is clearly a case of reasoning that because 
something was not done or demanded in past situa- 
tions it should not now be done or demanded. 
During the controversy over the Lend-Lease bill 
some of those who opposed the no-convoy amend- 
ment held that the President already had the power 
tomake war and that the proposed bill therefore gave 
the President no power not already in his possession. 
ln support of this position they pointed out such facts 
s the following which appeared in an editorial of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 8, 1941: “In 1846, 
Polk sent General Zachary Taylor to the Rio Grande 
through territory claimed by Mexico. The movement 
brought a skirmish with Mexicans, in which Amer- 
an soldiers were killed. Polk informed Congress 
that American blood had been shed and war was 
declared. . . . In 1898, McKinley sought to bring 
Spain to reason by sending the Mame to Havana. 
Instead of restoring order, the battleship itself was 
‘lown up in the harbor, with loss of 260 American 
lives, and war was declared. . . . In 1926, Coolidge 
nt warships to Nicaragua and for several years our 
marines fought Nicaraguans with loss of life on both 
‘ides.”” Obviously these facts help to establish the 
“istence of a tradition or the right of the President 


to make war, and is a special instance of the use 
of facts to point to a tradition or an established prac- 
tice, 

The last use of facts is to disclose the origin of a 
given tradition or practice with a view to showing 
that it should be accepted or rejected. Examples of 
this use of fact in connection with the other issues 
are too complex to reproduce here. Some appeals to 
the Monroe Doctrine are of this type. We have chosen 
as a simple illustration the argument against empha- 
sizing the teaching of spelling. According to this 
argument, emphasis upon spelling originated with 
the landed aristocracy when facility in language was 
the primary mark of an educated man. In those days 
correspondence was as a rule long and the primary 
means of communication. It was also largely limited 
to the leisure class. Facility in language therefore 
became a mark of social distinction. And to this day, 
so the argument runs, we try to spell correctly, not 
because it is necessary to clear communication, but 
because failure to do so marks us as belonging to 
an uneducated class. Since these conditions no longer 
exist, there is little reason to emphasize instruction in 
spelling. 

The logical inadequacy of these uses of facts should 
be fairly obvious. The facts as used really do not 
prove anything. The facts used, for example, to sup- 
port a demand for a statement of war aims, in no 
sense establish the truth or the wisdom of such de- 
mand. They can be no more than an accurate record 
of war aims accepted in the past. There is no logic 
which can hinge the desired conclusion to these facts 
with a necessary therefore. Because a person stated 
his intentions last year when in a particular situation, 
also the year before, and the year prior to that, is no 
reason why he should now state his intentions. This 
is analogous to an argument that because my child 
was ill and he recovered when I gave certain medicine 
you should give your child the same treatment when 
he is ill. 

A very strong argument for war aims, without any 
reference to American history, could have been de- 
veloped on other grounds. But the appeal to history 
is more persuasive. Professor Beard’s argument suf- 
fers in a similar manner. Let us assume that his asser- 
tions are valid. Does it necessarily follow that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should not be granted the powers 
provided in the Lend-Lease bill? It does not. This 
use of historical facts is based on two assumptions, 
first, that the conditions now are essentially the same 
as when President Lincoln was involved in the Civil 
War and when President Wilson called upon Con- 
gress for certain powers; and second, that Lincoln 
and Wilson did what was best. Mr. Beard gives no 
evidence to support these assumptions, and in the 
absence of such evidence the critical reader would 
withhold final judgment. The facts used to support 
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a no-convoy amendment are likewise lacking in logi- 
cal compulsion. They do not substantiate the position 
that the tradition should be followed in the Lend- 
Lease bill. They point out the tradition and the power 
of the President to act in such a capacity. But as the 
proponents of the amendment showed, the facts can 
be used to support the amendment by pointing out 
that there is no reason to enlarge the President’s pow- 
ers to make war. Facts used to disclose the origin of 
a practice in the hope of changing it or of fixing it 
more firmly in the behavior of people are persuasive 
but logically unconvincing. Because a practice orig- 
inated in some set of conditions that have passed 
away is no reason for supposing that the practice 
should not be continued on other grounds, unless it 
can be shown that such practice is applicable to one 
and only one set of conditions. Supporting a practice 
by showing its origin likewise overlooks present con- 
ditions as they bear upon the adequacy of the practice. 

All of these logical difficulties fall into two cate- 
gories. First, no good reason is advanced for the 
assumption that what was done at some prior time 
is what should have been done. Second, no sufficient 
reason is presented for the assumption that the pres- 
ent situation is the same kind, or not the same kind, 
as the past ones referred to. We can reason accurately 
from one situation to another only by showing that 
the two situations are so similar that they require the 
same plan of action. This means that an examination 
of the situations must be made. Such reasoning, if it 
is to be logically sound, must be carried on under the 
direction of some guiding hypothesis of an if-then 
form. This would ordinarily be a plan of action if it 
is properly formulated. Then an analysis of the situa- 
tions—past and present—would be carried on by 
looking for those facts indicated by the projected 
consequences of the plan of action. 

Because the uses of historical facts do not measure 
up to logical standards is no reason to condemn them. 


ES 


It is unlikely that such facts can ever provide con- 
clusive grounds for a proposed course of action, so 
that adherence to logical standards would tend to rule 
out the use of historical facts in the control of the 
social process. There are no doubt other good reasons 
for using historical facts in social action, though it js 
not our present purpose to discuss them. Such an ad- 
mission, however, should not blind us to the educa- 
tional meaning of the foregoing discussion. 

The different uses of facts need to be explored 
with boys and girls. Young people need to see how 
the facts of history as they find them in books are 
used when they are brought into the sphere of social 
action. Historical facts will then take on meaning in 
a living context. They become materials employed in 
the service of social purposes, and not mere objects 
to be learned in a past context that is more or less 
settled. This does not mean, however, that the study 
of history as a narrative needs necessarily be aban- 
doned, nor that there may be other reasons for teach- 
ing historical facts. It may mean less emphasis upon 
such study and more upon the study of current issues 
as the public makes and remakes its thinking in the 
social process. Not only the uses of facts should be 
taught, but also what the facts as used permit one 
to assert. 

The instruction, however, should not be entirely 
negative; it need not be a form of muckraking, for 
as already pointed out, no one can use historical facts 
in such a way that the argument cannot be success- 
fully attacked logically. But as boys and girls come 
to see that historical facts can never prove that a 
present course of action can or should be followed, 
they gain in deliberative powers. They gain in ca- 
pacity to escape the compelling character of an his- 
torical argument, to examine its presuppositions and 
its purposes in the light of the situation at hand, and, 
in so doing, gain in freedom to choose rationally the 
persuasion they accept. 


Discussion, the Mainspring of 
Democracy 


HARRISON M. SAYRE 


Chairman, Ohio Commission for Democracy, Columbus, Ohio 


Public opinion in a democracy in wartime, as well 
as in peacetime, must be informed. A handful at the 
top in a nation like Italy can waver between fighting 
for or against the Allies, and cast its decision with 
even its own people in the dark. A dictatorship like 
Germany’s can defy public opinion by springing a 
surprise alliance with Russia in 1939, when most 


Germans thought Russia their chief enemy; and can 
order its armies, eighteen months later, to break the 
alliance overnight with a sudden march of invasion. 
Not so, in a free country. Had we, like the Japanese, 
opened war in the Pacific, with a treacherous bomb- 
ing while peace negotiations were going oN, the 
revulsion of public sentiment in this country would 
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probably have paralyzed further fighting efforts on 
our part. 

It is a corollary that free people, when they are 
informed, convinced, and aroused, release a reservoir 
of mighty energy. As Alice Duer Miller puts it in 
The White Cliffs of Dover: 


“Even Elizabeth, long ago, honored and loved, 
bold and gruff, 

Daring and subtle, arrogant, clever, 

Yet even the great Elizabeth never 

Dared oppose the solemn might 

Of the English standing upon a right.” 


The chief resource of the American people in the 
present crisis, the chief asset which our enemies have 
forfeited, is the voluntary initiative of free people, 
who, when they see clearly what needs to be done, 
and how they can help as individuals, can do more 
and better, and faster, than anyone else could pos- 
sibly compel them to do. The first thing we must do 
to tap that resource is to open the channels of infor- 
mation. The millions of pounds of paper and scrap 
metal already collected by American school children 
are an evidence of that. The sell-out of Defense Sav- 
ings Stamps last Christmas and the long lines of 
citizens waiting to pay their income taxes should con- 
frm our faith in free enterprise. 

No wonder, then, that our Commander-in-Chief, 
the President of the United States, in his exceptionally 
keen appreciation of the importance of public opinion, 
has asked the Office of Education to “enlist the efforts 
of the schools and colleges in sponsoring public dis- 
cussion and study groups.”’ As Paul McNutt puts it: 
“Morale in a democracy is unity of purpose based on 
common understanding. That kind of understanding 
thrives on free and full discussion.” 

Public opinion is vital to the life of free govern- 
ments. It depends on channels of communication, 
open channels in which free, informed discussion of 
public issues will flow, for the enlightenment of the 
public. What can we say of the growth of such free 
informed discussion within the schools of America? 

The interest of the schools in current events is a 
telatively new thing. It dates, roughly, from the turn 
of the century, when the participation of the United 
States in the Spanish-American War awakened a 
widespread interest in national and international 
problems. The reading, study, and discussion of cur- 
rent events were not superimposed, in most cases, but 
ctept into the classrooms largely on the initiative of 
individual teachers, who found time, commonly on 
the last hour of Friday afternoon, for a discussion of 
the news of the week. 

It was a rosy, self-confident world then, “the best 
of all possible worlds.” Progress seemed as certain as 
the law of evolution. Hence, the study of current 
events was an informative diversion, whose chief last- 


ing benefit was to awaken an interest—an onlooker’s 
interest—in what was going on in the world. 

The First World War brought a burst of concern 
for current events; and it is significant that of the 
nine publishers now putting out printed materials 
specially designed to facilitate the study of current 
events, eight have sprung up since 1918. These nine 
today have a high school circulation fully equal to 
one third of the high school enrollment of the coun- 
try. Besides that, many teachers base a discussion of 
current affairs on newspapers and general magazines. 

In the last decade, the Foreign Policy Association, 
the Public Affairs Committee, and several private 
publishers, have launched regular or occasional pam- 
phlet services which deserve to be more widely used. 
Suffice to say that a wealth of material specially pre- 
pared for the purpose is available. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the National Education 
Association about three years ago, current events is 
one of the topics most commonly taught in elementary 
as well as secondary schools throughout the United 
States. In short, we have in our schools the founda- 
tion on which an informed discussion of current af- 
fairs may be based. Moreover, we could if we but 
seized our opportunity, reach out from the school to 
the home and community to develop a better in- 
formed adult public opinion. 

Practices vary, of course. There are still some 
school systems where those in charge insist that cur- 
rent events must not be studied because as one large 
city superintendent declared, “It is impossible to 
bring historical perspective to current events until 
several years have elapsed.” There are two states 
(Alabama and North Dakota) where the study of 
current problems is a requirement of the course of 
study. There are many schools where the children are 
systematically encouraged to take their information 
home with them and discuss it with their families at 
the dinner tables. There are still some school systems 
whose regulations make it impossible for students 
to buy their own periodicals, without providing ade- 
quate school funds for the purpose. 

Methods, too, vary greatly. Teachers’ colleges have 
given little or no attention to methods in the teaching 
of current events. Only one that I know of, New 
York University, last summer, has ever devoted so 
much as a summer course specifically to methods in 
this field. So it is not surprising that much of the 
teaching is badly done. From that source, I believe, 
come some of the bitter criticisms which the Amer- 
ican Legion and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have leveled at social studies teachers. 

In recent years, the rosy optimism of the earlier 
period has given place to criticism. What’s wrong 
with the world, which formerly looked so bright? 
Perhaps it could not have been avoided in the transi- 
tion, but too much of our emphasis in the past decade 
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has been put on problems, on “what's wrong with our 
system’’ and too little has been put on the responsi- 
bility and opportunity of the individual to make sim- 
ple, humble changes in attitudes and patterns of social 
conduct, which could and would contribute mightily 
toward the solving of the problems. 

The ultimate test and measure of civic education 
is the willingness of the product voluntarily to par- 
ticipate in concerted efforts to advance the general 
welfare. The job that lies ahead of us, as we see it 
today, is to clarify the thinking of individuals as to 
the small and large contributions that each of us can 
make as individuals and as members of groups, to- 
ward the discovery and adoption of better ways of 
living together. The war must be fought through to 
a satisfactory outcome, the peace must be thought 
through to a satisfactory outcome, and the two are 
inseparable. 

Immediately, one of the most fruitful things we 
can do, as the Educational Policies Commission saw 
clearly, two years ago, is to discover and publicize 
the best practices we can find. Its report, Learning 
the Ways of Democracy, was largely devoted to 
telling the story of the few best practices the members 
found in their nationwide survey. The February, 
1942, number of Progressive Education, enumerated 
185 examples, in many areas. 

In that connection, it is worth mentioning that the 
Commission commended highly the school forums 
on public questions developed in Santa Barbara High 
School, California, in Hutchins Intermediate School, 
Detroit, and round table discussions conducted by 
high school students in Los Angeles, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and New York City. In numerous cities and 
towns of Iowa the forum movement has taken root 
well. 

We should mention, also, the state-wide Student 
Forums of Indiana, and the admirable sectional and 
state conferences initiated by the Hi-Y clubs in all 
parts of the country. These have brought together 
sometimes for a day or two, many, many groups of 
the best high school leadership, to discuss world 
problems constructively. Schoolmen should not ig- 
nore the potentialities of existing community youth 
groups which could be given wider contacts and a 
stronger educational value with additional educational 
leadership. Neither should they overlook the possi- 
bilities of home-school contacts through student-par- 
ent study of current events. 

The radio has become a powerful new channel of 
communication. Demagogues are demonstrating how 
effective the radio can be as a means of extending 
their emotional influence. In their hands, the radio 
can mobilize the uncyitical for hasty and selfish action. 
It behooves the educators to see that the radio is used 
with equal effectiveness as a stimulus to critical think- 
ing and wholesome action. 
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In that connection are the programs of the Office 
of Education, “Americans All,’’ the Columbia broad- 
casts, ‘“This Living World,” the Chicago Round Ta- 
bles every Sunday, and the Blue network program of 
‘America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” 

In the past year, America’s Town Meeting has 
greatly increased the educational effectiveness of its 
services through cooperation with educational pub- 


i 
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lishers who furnish a printed, two-page preview out- 
lining the background and principal issues to be dis- 
cussed, with suggested bibliography for further read- 
ing. This comes out in time to be read and discussed 
in the classroom, in advance of the Thursday evening 
broadcast, which is to be heard from eighty-two 
stations. They publish also a teachers’ guide, pre- 
pared by experts, suggesting effective discussion and 
study techniques. This service, which was begun last 
fall, has already been adopted by more than 1,200 
schools, and should go far to raise the standards 
of both radio and classroom discussion. 

On Thursday evening, February 26, 1942, four 
high school speakers, selected from among the par- 
ticipating schools, took part in America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air program, which was held at DeVilbiss 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. Superintendent of 
Schools Bowsher took part by long distance tele- 
phone from San Francisco. 

On the local level, one of the most significant 
forums is that of the Columbus (Ohio) Town Meet- 
ing. Patterned after the America’s Town Meeting, 
Columbus is now in its fourth year, meeting every 
Monday evening throughout the winter. Its programs 
are broadcast from Columbus and Zanesville sta- 
tions; and because of local civic participation, the 
whole cost for thirty meetings, is kept below $1,200 
a year. While the Columbus schools had little part in 
organizing this forum, they are now cooperating, 
through encouraging classroom discussions on parallel 
subjects every week. 

In the plan of the Long Beach (California) 
High School the principal, every time his students 
have developed a good discussion, arranges to have 
the speakers repeat the performance before one of 
the civic clubs or churches of the town. More than 
600 students last year participated from a high school 
of 1,200. That is a very simple, effective way ol 
carrying the forum idea from its origin inside the 
school, to its application in the community. 

I wish to suggest six principles whose observ- 
ance will go far, I think, to smooth the path of any 
who may wish to introduce or strengthen discussion 
groups in their schools and communities: 

1. Life is complex. Accept that fact; and if the 
result of discussion is often a new recognition of com 
plexity, do not be discouraged. Only a fanatic trusts 
easy answers to hard questions. 

2. Discussion has little value unless it is conducted 
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upon a factual foundation. See that your students 
prepare for every discussion with suitable readings 
and investigations. Make your aim informed dis- 
cussion, rather than loose talk. Build for a school 
system in which the study of the contemporary world 
is systematic and continuous. 

3. Cultivate and cherish the desire to learn. A 
chief aim of discussion is to awaken an interest and 
direct it to good sources of further information. 
Plan follow-up study and individual projects. 

4, Welcome divergent points of view. Truth is 
not the monopoly of any man or group. Each of 
us, if he will, can lay hold of part of reality, and 
none of us can ever encompass the truth, in words. 
This, I think, means that discussion leaders must 
repudiate any claim to arriving at solutions of com- 
plex problems about which they are only partially in- 
formed. The most violent objections to school dis- 
cussion groups are from parents whose children 
come home after a short three weeks’ pseudo-thor- 
ough study of some baffling problem with a naive 


belief that they know the answer. The wise teacher 
can forestall most of such criticisms. She can draw 
home and school closer together. 

5. As an antidote for any sense of futility that 
may arise from studying complex problems without 
ever affiving at answers, the leader of a discussion 
group should be alert to discover outlets for construc- 
tive individual efforts in the local community . . . at 
home, around the school, in existing youth groups 
in the church and social agencies, etc. 

6. Finally, when it comes to saving freedom, the 
test and measure of civic education is the willingness 
of the product voluntarily to participate in simple, 
constructive efforts to advance the general welfare. 
Socially useful work affords laboratory experience for 
education for the defense of democracy. The ulti- 
mate goal of all our effort is better ways of living 
together. The person around whom an effective dis- 
Cussion group in any community can be built is one 
who is devoted to that goal and knows at least the 
first steps along that road. 


Thomas Jefferson: Crusader for Freedom 


GeEoRGE H. KNOLES 
Stanford University, California 


In these days when we are beset with a great 
variety of appeals to our patriotism and loyalty to 
American ideals and idealism, it is well for us to 
pause and examine some of the bases of our faith 
in the American way of life. One of our prized 
inheritances as Americans has been the spirit of 
liberty and freedom born in the colonial period of 
our history, defended in the war for American in- 
dependence, and offered as a boon to the oppressed 
of all lands during the ensuing one hundred years. 
Americans have always been conscious of this legacy 
from the past, but in recent years, as we have seen 
the eclipse of freedom in Europe, we have been made 
more acutely aware that we have a possession of 
tare value that again needs defending. John Stuart 
Mill once wrote that a truth to be an effective agency 
in life must be alive and not dead; it must be a 
part of the life of society and not a museum piece 
to be locked up behind closed doors and exhibited 
on state occasions. If we can learn anything from the 
past, if we can be stimulated by the example of 
great men of other days, then perhaps a recalling to 
our attention of the life of a crusader for liberty and 
freedom might aid us in keeping alive this principle 
which we cherish so much. Thomas Jefferson was 
such a crusader who, in spite of all attacks from 
Many opponents, never under any circumstances sur- 
tendered his belief in, or practice of freedom. 


Thomas Jefferson can only be understood when 
viewed against the backdrop of his age and environ- 
ment. No man’s life is lived in a vacuum; there is a 
physical environment in which a variety of forces, 
some of them economic and political, some of them 
social, are constantly at work to provide opportunities 
for thought and action. Likewise, there is an intel- 
lectual atmosphere which surrounds men in any age, 
an understanding of which is as important as knowl- 
edge of the physical and social environment in ap- 
preciating the life of a great man. What was the age 
in which Thomas Jefferson lived? What were the 
chief characteristics of the intellectual climate or at- 
mosphere in which he moved and acted? 

Historians usually refer to the eighteenth century 
as the period of the Enlightenment or as the Age of 
Reason. The ideas which came to make up the typical 
cultural expression of the eighteenth century were 
compounded of English liberalism, stemming from 
the great seventeenth century revolutions in science 
and politics on the one hand, and French rationalism, 
growing out of the impact of French thought on 
English liberalism and science on the other. The ideas 
and attitudes of this age, like so many cultural forces 
in western civilization, were brought to America 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and, 
like seeds scattered over a favorable soil, they took 
root, grew, and blossomed luxuriantly. 
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At the core of the thought of this age ably ex- 
pressed by the ‘‘philosophers” of the Enlightenment 
like Locke, Holbach, Montesquieu, and Voltaire, was 
a profound faith in human reason and in nature as the 
sources of knowledge. Leaders in thought believed 
implicitly that all of the riddles of the universe 
could be solved and that the answers would be clear, 
logical, and free from contradiction; that unvarying 
natural laws underlay every event occurring in the 
universe; and that in human affairs plain common 
sense and enlightened self-interest would lead to 
universal good government as soon as ignorance, su- 
perstition, and prejudice were swept aside. The 
great purpose of human effort was to find what in 
every area was in harmony with the laws of nature 
and right reason, and to sweep aside the irrational 
and unnatural accumulations of the past in order that 
nature and reason might be free to operate. 

Animated by such objectives the ‘‘philosophers”’ 
set out to reform human society. In their zeal they 
demanded and rationalized freedom of thought and 
expression, without which Truth would have been 
handicapped in its struggle for existence with the 
dark forces of tradition and authority—Voltaire. War 
was declared upon what was termed irrational reli- 
gion and a search instituted for what the reformers 
were convinced was a natural, and therefore, a rea- 
sonable religion—Paley. Inhuman laws were attacked 
as being contrary to nature and right reason—How- 
ard. Freedom from the restraints of Church, state, 
and monopolies in economic affairs was advocated 
coupled with the assertion that regulation by the laws 
of nature was all that was necessary to achieve a 
satisfactory and reasonable distribution of wealth— 
Adam Smith. Morality was to be freed from religion 
and based upon reason and nature—Franklin. Finally, 
in politics, government should be by the consent of 
the governed—Locke, or by an enlightened monarch 
—Voltaire, and directed toward the protection of 
what was called the natural rights of life, liberty, and 
property—Locke. 

These, in brief, were the principal ideas and ideals 
of the age in which such men as Thomas Jefferson 
lived; they found a ready acceptance in the American 
colonies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The soil upon which these seeds of the Enlighten- 
ment fell in America was ready. This is not the place 
to review the essential facts concerning the coloniza- 
tion of America, nor would such be necessary. One 
generalization concerning the process of coloniza- 
tion, however, might be emphasized. European ideas 
and institutions, that is to say, western civilization, 
was transplanted during the two centuries after the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607 to the American 
wilderness. Many modifications of the parent stock 
were made necessary by the impact of the new and 
unfamiliar environment; the result of this action was 


the creation of an entirely new culture called Ameri- 
can. True, it was closely related by heritage to its 
European antecedent and it was subject to many of 
the same impulses acting upon European life, yet it 
was a new growth possessing many characteristics 
of its own. 

One of the most persistent influences operating to 
shape this new creation was what can be called the 
frontier experience. It is difficult to overemphasize 
the role of the frontier in American development 
Every square mile of America has at one time been 
a frontier or a part of a frontier. For nearly three 
hundred years, generation after generation of p10- 
neers fought and conquered the wilderness and, in 
the process, they developed those sturdy, self-reliant 
qualities with which we associate the American way 
of life. The persistent movement eastward of western 
influences has resulted in a continuous fertilization of 
the older culture thus helping to keep American 
ideals fresh and virile. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
were at least two significant outcomes of this fronti 
experience. First, there was fashioned in the 
country regions a new nationality called Amer 
composed of a fusion of many nationalities—Eng! 
Scotch, Irish, German, Swede, Dutch, and 
Second, in this area of free land for those who \ 
come and take it, economic independence in land 
bred the practice of individualism, social equality, and 
self-government. Thus in America the democratic way 
of life envisaged by the men of the Enlightenment 
was growing as a matter of practice before very many 
men became fully conscious of democracy as a theory. 
Hence, it is not unnatural to note a ready acceptance 
in America of the ideals and aspirations of the En- 
lightenment. 

Another aspect of American colonial history needs 
mentioning although there is no necessity of detailing 
it. Following the French and Indian War, ending in 
1763, the American colonies gave evidence that they 
were rapidly coming of age and that there was in 
process the emergence of an American nation. This 
can be seen in political institutions, both local and 
inter-colonial. It can be observed in economic life; 
colonial merchants were even competing openly with 
English merchants for control of certain trade areas 
Social development, too, was maturing, for with the 
differentiation of economic life came the growth of 
social classes. The New England merchant, the south- 
ern planter, and the frontier farmer were evidence 
of this. The climax of this coming of age came in the 
political separation of thirteen of the American colo- 
nies from the mother country, England, in the Amet- 
ican War for Independence. This war must be con 
sidered not simply as a conflict to separate the 
colonies from England, but also as an internal conflict 
which presented unusual opportunities to men inter: 
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ested in effecting reforms of society. Thus, Jefferson, 
himself, observed: ‘‘now that we have no negatives of 
Councils, Governors, and Kings to restrain us from 
doing right’’ our government “should be corrected 
in all of its parts, with a single eye to reason and to 
the good of those for whose governance it was 
planned.” 

This, then, was the soil—America—in which the 
seed of the Enlightenment was sown. What can be 
said of the blossom which flourished in this soil— 
Thomas Jefferson? This may sound like a botany 
discussion but it is not. Even so, it could be doubted 
that Jefferson would have objected, for nature and 
science had a great vogue in the eighteenth century. 
Jefferson, for example, always noted in his journals 
the day by day conditions of the weather—the tem- 
perature, the barometric pressure, the direction of the 
wind, and other items. Indeed, one of the many 
gadgets with which he filled his home at Monticello, 
was a weather vane the axle of which was placed 
through the roof and ceiling with a pointer attached 
to indicate within the room the direction of the wind. 
He also observed and noted the budding of plants 
and trees, the first appearance and departure of mi- 
gratory birds, and geographical and geologic features 
of the landscape. He even worked out what to many 
was a satisfactory disproof of a universal deluge, a 
subject of current controversy between the new sci- 
ence of geology and the defenders of orthodox reli- 
gion. Finally, some of the best descriptions of the 
natural beauties of certain sections of Virginia can be 
found in Jefferson's writings. 

The time and place of Jefferson’s birth are both 
significant. Born in the year 1743, he was raised 
and educated amidst the ideas and attitudes of the 
Enlightenment. He was schooled in the classics, that 
is, the literature of the Greeks and Romans, and also 
came into contact with the most advanced knowledge 
of his own day. Some of his education was formal, 
but most of it was informal in the sense that he edu- 
cated himself. Jefferson collected in the course of his 
life one of the largest libraries of which America 
during his lifetime could boast; he read the books 
too, they were not just decorative features used to 
te-do one of the ground floor rooms. For twelve 
yeats he practiced law in Virginia during which time 
he made a careful observation of human nature as it 
met and reacted to everyday life. This was invaluable 
training to an observing mind. These experiences 
were supplemented by a wide correspondence with 
learned men in Europe as well as in America. Finally, 
a suggested above, Jefferson was a close student of 
nature itself. 

Jefferson was born at ‘‘Shadewell,’”’ now in Albe- 
marle county, Virginia, on the western fringe of set- 
tlement in America. Here he witnessed and he him- 
‘elf practiced the equality, freedom, independence, 
and self-government which were the inevitable con- 


sequences of economic independence growing out of 
free land. Here he observed as an integral part of 
daily life the practice of democracy; no better demon- 
stration of the Enlightenment as it affected govern- 
ment and society could be found. 

A description of the personal characteristics of any 
man involves difficulties, for personality is an elusive 
quality. What makes some people kind, gentle, and 
helpful, and other people cruel, harsh, and obstruc- 
tive has not been isolated in the psychology labora- 
tories. But, recognizing these obstacles to an 
understanding of causation, a few characteristics 
which were marked in Jefferson and which are sig- 
nificant to an appreciation of him can be mentioned. 
Jefferson had a generous dose of humane kindliness 
in his make-up. He was a lovable and devoted hus- 
band and remained unmarried following the early 
death of his wife—something uncommon in his day. 
The relationships he sustained with his children were 
marked by great tenderness and consideration. He 
was an ideal family man in all respects; you would 
have liked him as a person. He was unpretentious, 
yet his interests were as broad as life itself; he played 
the violin, he was an architect, a writer, a scientist, an 
inventor, a diplomat, and a statesman, to name a few 
of his accomplishments. 

At the same time he was genuinely human, en- 
joying the pleasures and luxuries afforded by Vir- 
ginia society, and taking great delight in the com- 
pany of others. One is reminded of the gay and 
rollicking evenings spent with such men as Dr. 
William Small, George Wythe, and Governor Fran- 
cis Faquier at the Raleigh Tavern at Williamsburg. 
He was a student in the widest sense of the term, 
often spending as many as fifteen hours a day with 
his books and writing. Yet his learning was not mere 
book learning but gained from many sources and 
designed for practical application to the varied prob- 
lems of existence. His mind was flexible; it was not 
dogmatic, nor was it intolerant or afraid of new 
ideas. He was always willing and even eager to learn. 

Jefferson enjoyed a rapid rise in the councils of 
government, partly because of the qualities of char- 
acter just described, and partly because the war for 
American independence opened up new opportunities 
for men to serve the public welfare. The list of 
offices which this man held is an imposing one. He 
was several times a member of the Virginia legisla- 
ture, a delegate to the Second Continental Congress, 
twice governor of Virginia, a delegate to the Con- 
federation Congress following the war with Great 
Britain, a special commissioner to negotiate peace 
following the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
(he did not serve), envoy to France, minister to 
France, the first Secretary of State of the United 
States, Vice-President of the United States under 
John Adams, and President of the United States for 
two terms—from 1801 to 1809. 
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Jefferson’s part in the affairs of his country was 
a generous one, yet he was not a place-holder; he 
was not merely an office holder, although, as one of 
his recent biographers reminds us, bureaucrats the 
world over owe a great debt of gratitude to him for 
inventing the swivel chair. Jefferson’s career as a 
public official, brilliant as it was, has had very little 
to do with his fame or his ultimate significance to 
American life. Office to him was only a means to a 
much broader end. It is true there are several achieve- 
ments in the field of political action which we owe 
to him, such as the decimal basis of our coinage 
and the purchase of Louisiana territory, but his im- 
portance lies not in these, but in his persistent efforts 
to secure the blessings of liberty for himself, his con- 
temporaries, and for posterity. This is the key to an 
understanding of Jefferson. In this connection, it 
should be pointed out that Jefferson was not a politi- 
cal theorist; he was not a philosopher for the sake 
of ideas, although that might be a laudable profes- 
sion. Ideas for him were weapons which he used in 
battling for freedom. He was a practical statesman 
who knew the tool value of ideas; he was the master 
in making use of them, he was never a slave to them. 

Jefferson’s greatest accomplishments, therefore, 
were in his battles for freedom in which he was con- 
stantly engaged to the end of his life in 1826. His 
fight for political liberty was initiated at the age of 
twenty-six before leaving his native state to join the 
Second Continental Congress in 1775, for he had 
participated in the events which led to Virginia’s 
separation from Great Britain and had written argu- 
ments justifying the state’s revolt. The Declaration 
of Independence, which we honor annually on July 
4 is the most celebrated and probably the best state- 
ment of his political principles. This declaration con- 
tains not only the reasons which seemed sufficient to 
justify rebellion against Britain but also a theory of 
government genuinely American. There is no better 
way to describe this theory of government than by 
quoting pertinent paragraphs from this document. 
The laws of Nature and of Nature’s God, Jefferson 
wrote, entitle a people to a separate and equal station 
in the society of nations. As a people entitled to 
this station “we hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights Governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, that whenever any 
Form of Government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the Right of the People to alter, or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new Government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its 

wers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Happiness.” 


One notices that this theory of government, which 
in local affairs in frontier America had been prac- 
ticed for generations as a matter of course, rested 
upon two rather basic convictions: first, that the 
object of life was to secure individual happiness, 
and second, that the purpose of government was to 
make secure and to increase that happiness. An 
older phrase had mentioned “Life, Liberty, and 
Property” as fundamental natural rights, but it js 
noteworthy that Jefferson changed the word “Prop- 
erty’’ to “the pursuit of Happiness.” Jefferson always 
placed human rights and values above property rights 
in his scheme of value-judgments. Probably the evi- 
dence would reveal that this is a rather basic trait in 
American character, although there are exceptions 
to be found which the cynical have at times wished 
to turn into the rule. Certainly Jefferson practiced 
this principle. We have often been reminded that 
Jefferson was a great southern planter who owned 
many acres and slaves. But have we been reminded 
as often that he died a poor man, his property in- 
cluding his beloved Monticello having been sold 
almost before his body had grown cold to satisfy 
creditors who had become his creditors not because 
of his mismanagement of his estate, but because he 
believed that in private life as well as in public life 
human values were superior to property rights? He 
had endorsed some notes for friends to save their 
economic independence; they turned out to be poor 
risks. 

Believing in these objectives of government, it 
followed that government must be responsible to the 
will of the people. Thus, to Jefferson, the state was 
a creation and a creature of those who lived under it; 
it was not a divinely ordained nor a traditional in- 
stitution incapable of alteration, but an instrument 
or tool to be refashioned and changed, or abolished 
when it was no longer useful. Because life, liberty, 
and security of property were necessary to happiness, 
and since, although mankind if uncorrupted was 
innately good, a few men in their enthusiasm for 
their own interests would tread upon the rights of 
others, some form of government was advisable to 
insure the equal opportunity to participate in these 
rights. In this fashion Jefferson attempted to solve 
the age-old conflict between equality on the one hand, 
and freedom of the individual on the other. It is 4 
hard nut to crack as all democratic governments have 
discovered. If freedom is increased, then equality, 
or the right of others to an equal enjoyment of 
freedom, is impaired. Efforts to achieve equality re 
sult in restraints upon freedom. Thomas Jeffersons 
solution was a practical but not a logical one. 

The best government in his opinion was that which 
governed least and had a constitution to define ex 
plicitly the limits of coercive authority. Jefferson was 
convinced that the inevitable tendency of government 
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was to increase and to drift into the control of self 
secking groups who would use the state for their 
own ends. Jefferson once observed in this connection 
that in all of the animal kingdom there was not a 
single species but man which was eternally and sys- 
tematically engaged in the destruction of its own 
species. Civilization seems to have taught man how 
to wage a war of each against all. But, unlike Hobbes, 
Jefferson argued that philosophers mistook such a 
condition for the natural state of affairs instead of 
the abusive state of man. The cause, in his opinion, 
was bad government which permitted these self- 
seeking minorities to drag man to the most abject 
level of misery. Consequently, further to protect him- 
self and his liberties man ought to have republican 
institutions in which the powers of government were 
separated to prevent concentration in the hands of 
a few. He thought that government should be decen- 
tralized; the New England town meeting was Jeffer- 
son's ideal for all local affairs. Thus, not only would 
all participate in government, but all would be made 
more conscious of government. 

Finally, Jefferson thought that one generation 
should not bind future generations in matters of 
government; such was not in accord with natural law. 
He had found from a study of life insurance com- 
pany figures published in his day that about nineteen 
years represented the life of a generation. This led 
him to the conclusion that we should have periodic 
revisions of the government to make it responsive 
to the needs of society. 

Thomas Jefferson attempted to advance these prin- 
ciples of government in and out of public office. 
His greatest struggle to see these ideals prevail fol- 
lowing the war for American independence was with 
Alexander Hamilton who represented the narrow 
interests of great property holders in the early days 
of the Republic. Moderate success attended his efforts 
and support was given to his views when in 1800 he 
was elected President of the United States. The 
triumph of Jefferson in this election has since been 
tegarded as a milestone in, America’s struggle to 
maintain its free institutions. 

Merely to work for and to aid in establishing a 
government permitting a wide range of freedom was 
not enough for a man of Thomas Jefferson’s spirit 
and energy. There were other freedoms for which 
it was worth while to expend effort. Jefferson did 
not shrink from giving unceasing aid to the struggles 
for social freedom and class equality, for economic 
freedom, for peace in a warring world, and the con- 
flicts for human enlightenment. 

Prior to the war for independence there were on 
the statute books many legal provisions inherited 
from English law which were designed to support a 
landed aristocracy. These laws, coupled with certain 
geographic features, had led to the development in 


Virginia and other colonies of great estates built 
upon the cultivation of staple crops like tobacco. In 
keeping with older feudal customs these estates were 
held intact and passed on from father to eldest son 
from generation to generation. Without attempting 
to weigh the merits and demerits of classes in so- 
ciety, it can be noted that an entrenched aristocracy 
along with kings and priests were the special objects 
of attack by the enlightened “philosophers” of the 
eighteenth cent’ ry. These elements in society rightly 
or wrongly were singled out as those most responsi- 
ble for much of man’s woes and ills. Americans, 
Jefferson once wrote from France, ought to besiege 
the throne of heaven with eternal prayers to extirpate 
from creation this “class of lions, tigers, and mam- 
moths.’ Let him perish who does not say “ ‘Good 
Lord deliver us.’’’ One need only be reminded of 
the visceral allusions used by Voltaire in expressing 
his distaste for these classes to suggest how deeply 
the reformers felt with regard to aristocracy. 

Jefferson feared that America might go the way 
of Europe if such an aristocracy were not checked 
in America—he had as much to fear from that pros- 
pect in his day as we do in ours. Against the opposi- 
tion of a powerful and protected class many repre- 
sentatives of which were friends and neighbors, 
Jefferson strove for the reform of inheritance laws 
in Virginia and succeeded. Thereafter children shared 
equally in the inheritance of a deceased father and 
gradually the great estates were broken up into 
smaller holdings thus eliminating a danger to free 
institutions from an entrenched landed class. 

Jefferson, although a slaveholder, was opposed to 
slavery and he worked to bring about a reasonable 
solution of the problem without hurting the whites 
or the blacks. He was convinced that emancipation 
could only be accomplished with justice by coupling 
it with education and intelligent colonization of the 
Negroes in some other part of the globe. But be- 
cause difficulties stood in the way of an immediate 
realization of his answer to the question, Jefferson 
did not remain inactive. The first bill that he intro- 
duced into a legislative assembly—in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses at twenty-six years of age—was 
designed to permit owners to manumit their slaves. 
The bill was unsuccessful, but later when he served 
on a committee to draft a new constitution for Vir- 
ginia he included a provision prohibiting the future 
importation of slaves into the state. This idea, it 
will be recalled was later incorporated in the United 
States Constitution. Finally, in the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, written for the most part by Jefferson and 
passed for the governance of certain lands won from 
England, slavery was prohibited in all of the territory 
north of the Ohio river. 

In the realm of economic affairs Jefferson was just 
as much a crusader for freedom as he was in the 
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arena of politics and social relationships. His ob- 
servations in America and in Europe had convinced 
him that economic freedom and independence were 
prime prerequisites for the enjoyment of political or 
social freedom. Our age is prone to forget that de- 
mocracy flourishes best when men are not completely 
dependent upon others for bread and butter. Because 
Jefferson was conscious of this he preferred an 
agricultural society to an industrial one. He believed 
that America would remain free, he once wrote, ‘as 
long as agriculture is our principal object which will 
be the case while there remain vacant lands in any 
part of America. When we get piled upon one 
another in large cities as in Europe, we shall become 
corrupt as in Europe, and go to eating one another 
as they do there.’’ Cities, he thought, were “‘pestilen- 
tial to the morals, the health, and liberties of man.”’ 

A simple statement of his belief in economic free- 
dom is found in Jefferson’s first inaugural address 
given on March 4, 1801. He pointed out after sug- 
gesting the advantages enjoyed by Americans that 
all that was needed to make a happy and prosperous 
people was ‘‘a wise and frugal government which 
shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall 
leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall not 
take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” 
Jefferson feared that as soon as men came under the 
economic dominance of other men supported by 
government, then all freedoms would vanish. This 
fear motivated his opposition to Alexander Hamilton 
and the Federalist program of government. Jeffer- 
son’s fight with Hamilton rested on the principle 
that the propertied classes would without assistance 
seek to enslave the masses, hence government should 
not encourage the moneyed elements in society with 
tariffs, national banks, public debts, and assumption 
plans. Fundamentally the conflict between these two 
leaders was a struggle to preserve economic freedom 
from spoliation at the hands of representatives of 
large propertied interests. 

Because he was interested in American liberty, 
Thomas Jefferson was an early advocate of peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, and his struggle 
to achieve peace was noteworthy. The period from 
1775 to 1815 was marked by almost incessant war- 
fare in Europe and throughout the world. One of 
the major problems facing America after its separa- 
tion from Britain was how to avoid being dragged 
into European conflicts currently raging. As Presi- 
dent of the United States between 1801 and 1809, 
the task was Jefferson's. He had not only the general 
humanitarian opposition to war as a senseless way of 
attempting to solve international problems, but he 
also saw in warfare an opportunity for the creation 
and growth of a large army and navy which might 
be used as an instrument for destroying the people’s 
liberties. His observation and study led him to the 
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conclusion that war was often a first step toward 
dictatorship. Moreover, a huge military meant more 
taxes, more taxes meant more tax gatherers, which 
in turn implied more officials who would eventually 
be more interested in perpetuating themselves in 
office than in the country’s welfare. 

In the contest for power between England 
Napoleon during the first two decades of the 
teenth century both England and France vio olate 
what Americans regarded as their natural rights as 
neutrals. Jefferson faced the task of slic Ar 1er- 
ican interests without engaging the new country in 
a foreign war, although pressure from both English 
and French sympathizers to enter the war was heavy. 
Jefferson experimented with what we would today 
call economic sanctions in an embargo forbidding 
all exports to Europe from America. It was 
hope that the need for American foodstuffs ess 
tial to both belligerents would force them to term 
He almost succeeded, for both France and Eng 
considered modifying their regulations harmf 
American trade. Much opposition develop ed ag 
what Jefferson's opponents called the ‘Dambarg 
but the President was convinced that embarg 
less costly than war and certainly less dangerous to 
American liberty. The Americans, however, were too 
impatient and Congress repealed the embargo three 
days before Jefferson left the Presidency. War came 
in 1812 and again America suffered a British 
sion. 

Jefferson's struggles to maintain and exter 
man enlightenment are so closely related | Wi 
other contests for freedom that it is difficul 
sider them independently. The best that can b 
is to remind ourselves that all of these confi 
engaging his attention all of the timc 
degrees of intensity. Perhaps the most significan 
these was the fight for freedom of speech and pr 
Government by the consent of the governed 
for its effectiveness upon the ability of the peop! 
get accurate and uncolored information. A pow 
weapon of tyrannical government, 
first hand evidence today, is a shackled press. Fe 
people in any age were as persistently damnc 
papers unfriendly to him as was Thomas Jefferson 
He was called all sorts of unpleasant names, his mo- 
tives were grossly misrepresented, and his opinions 
were branded as atheistic, subversive, or wors 

In spite of these villainous attacks, however, 
son remained a staunch defender of the right 
speech and free press. He gave his active sup| 
the fight for the inclusion of a bill of rights by 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
were many in the country then who thought 
such guarantees were unnecessary, but Jefferson 
worked on the principle that power was poison ane 
that officials would seize every opportunity to incteas¢ 
their hold upon government. When the Adams ad- 
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ministration, toward the end of its term, became 
jittery over the possibility of losing the election of 
1800 it passed what are now known as the Alien 
and Sedition laws designed to silence criticism of 
the administration. Jefferson and his colleagues struck 
back as hard as they could in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions. Jefferson composed the Kentucky 
Resolutions and among other things he insistently 
demanded that the Adams administration respect the 
terms of the first amendment of the constitution. It 
were far better, argued Jefferson, to have a dangerous 
liberalism than a safe despotism. 

“Truth,” Jefferson once wrote, “will do well 
enough if left to shift for herself. She seldom has re- 
ceived much aid from the power of great men to 
whom she is rarely known and seldom welcome. She 
has no need of force to procure entrance into the 
minds of men. Error indeed has often prevailed by 
the assistance of power or force. Truth ss the proper 
and sufficient antagonist of error.’’ These words of 
wisdom spoken by a crusader for truth have great 
pertinence today when so many men are told by 
others what can or what cannot be taken for truth. 

Jefferson’s struggle for religious toleration was 
closely related to his fight for freedom of the press. 
He was a genuinely religious man, as even a casual 
reading of his correspondence will reveal, although 
he was often branded as an atheist by his enemies. It 
is true, like Washington, Franklin, and many other 
prominent eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
Americans, Jefferson was a deist. A deist looked for 
universal principles of natural religion free from 
organized and traditional Christianity. One of the 
tenets of this “natural” religion was a denial of 
revelation as a foundation for religion and hence 
religious institutions. This implied that an established 
church supported by government taxation was a posi- 
tive hindrance standing in the way of Reason in its 
effort to find in Nature the natural laws of religion. 
If, then, there were no positive authorities to define 
and describe truth in religion, and if man must search 
for truth, toleration of diverse opinions in religion 
became a matter of principle and not just expediency. 
Consequently, Jefferson was an active protagonist for 
teligious freedom and toleration. 

_It followed, of course, that he opposed the collec- 
tion of taxes from all persons to pay the expenses of 
a state church—religion was a personal not a public 
matter. Virginia had laws of long standing defining 
what one could and could not believe with appropri- 
ate fines and punishments for failure to conform. 
W hile on a committee to revise the laws of Virginia, 
Jefferson brought in a proposed statute establishing 
teligious freedom. In this he asserted that since the 
opinions of men do not follow their wills but the 
evidence proposed to their minds, and that since God 
had created the mind free, that all attempts to in- 
fluence the mind by coercion only promoted hypoc- 


risy, and to compel a man to furnish money to ad- 
vance ideas which he disbelieves is sinful and tyran- 
nical. 

There was violent opposition by the established 
church in Virginia, but in the end Jefferson and his 
sympathizers were victorious and the Virginia statute 
for religious freedom was placed on the books. While 
working for this legislation, however, Jefferson ini- 
tiated a subscription list for the support of a pastor 
at Williamsburg. 

Without popular education and freedom of teach- 
ing many of these other freedoms would have been 
hollow. Jefferson’s fight for popular education 
rested upon a firm and deep conviction that a heed- 
less majority was incapable of defending itself 
against the machinations of an able and instructed 
minority. Tyranny, he thought, grew upon ignorance 
and superstition. Every exploiting group, as we so 
well know today, fears the truth. Jefferson wished 
to liberate men from their bonds of ignorance, for 
an intelligent and well-informed people, he believed, 
was an essential to a democracy. With these convic- 
tions he sponsored a bill for the general diffusion 
of knowledge while a young Virginia legislator 
which provided for free public elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Having no faith in an aristocracy 
of blood or of wealth, Jefferson sought to promote 
what he called an aristocracy of talent from which 
he expected public leaders would spring. Such an 
aristocracy was to be dev eloped by an annual selec- 
tion of the best scholars in the state and providing 
them, if poor, with scholarships to attend the re- 
organized William and Mary College or the new 
University of Virginia which he hoped to see 
founded. 

Jefferson did not see the completion of all of his 
plans, but in 1819 his dream of a great state univer- 
sity became a reality. It was an amazing institution for 
its age. There was to be absolute freedom of teaching 
—an unusual liberty in any age. The students were 
given complete freedom of choice in selecting their 
courses. Absolute freedom of worship, or freedom 
not to worship was granted. The University of Vir- 
ginia was one of the first institutions of higher learn- 
ing to be free from eccelesiastical control since the 
origin of universities in the late twelfth century. 
Among other things this university boasted of full 
student government, an honor system, and a modern 
curriculum—that is, an emphasis was placed upon 
science. Jefferson poured a great and intense devotion 
into the building of the University of Virginia; in- 
deed, he was the architect who designed the buildings 
which can still be seen on the campus. 

This sketch of Jefferson's achievements need not 
be prolonged further. Although Jefferson was an 
important influence in the development of many 
institutions and traditions in American life, his great- 
est single contribution was his unceasing and vigor- 
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ous fight for liberty continued throughout a long 
life. Jefferson fought to secure those freedoms which 
would enable man, liberated from the shackles of a 
tyrannical government, of aristocratic conventions, 
of economic domination, of the evils of war, of 
ignorance and of intolerance, to order his own life 
and in company with others to organize society to 
promote general happiness. The inscription that 
Jefferson composed for his tombstone is as complete a 
summary of his life and achievements as one could 
find: “Here lies buried Thomas Jefferson Author of 
the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and Father 
of the University of Virginia.” 

Something has been said about the seed, the soil, 
and the blossom—what of the fruit? Thomas Jeffer- 
son not only in his own lifetime helped to shape the 
history of America, France, and several Hispanic 
American countries, but he has in the years since his 
death lived on as an influence in our own and other 
lands. More important perhaps than the immediate 
impact of his personality upon the world of his day 


es 


are certain spiritual qualities which perennially feed 
the springs of thought and feeling of those who 
believe in democracy and liberalism. An American 
apostle of freedom in his own day, Jefferson has 
lived on in succeeding ages. 

Jefferson’s legacy to us is not so much his particular 
solution to the problem of government, but his 
conviction that the problem must be solved anew in 
each generation. Our heritage is his faith that an 
informed and intelligent people, free from the 
hampering restrictions of tradition, authority, and 
entrenched classes, can work out its own salvation 
if it but keeps its freedom and applies itself. To all 
of us who are unwilling to surrender and take the 
easy path of letting others solve our problems for us, 
Jefferson will remain a great source of inspiration. 
This, then, is the fruit, the Jeffersonian tradition— 
produced by the seed of the Enlightenment, sown in 
the favorable soil of eighteenth century colonial 
America, blossomed in the life and achievements of 
Thomas Jefferson, and, finaliy, the fruit to feed suc- 
cessive crusaders for freedom and liberalism. 


Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


THE INTERNATIONALISM OF THE EARLY 
SOCIAL DEMOCRATS OF GERMANY! 


How often one has heard the statement that if 
only the German Socialists had been true to their 
international ideals, the war could not have hap- 
pened in 1914. This hope rests upon a false assump- 
tion, for they were German nationalists before they 
were Socialists. 

It is true that quite frequently through their na- 
tional party platforms and utterances of their leaders, 
1875-1914, they expressed international ideals and a 
denunciation of nationalism. However, such profes- 
sions were never implemented for action such as a 
general strike against war. Their internationalism 
was verbal and negative. Although they opposed the 
protective tariff it was not from considerations of 
international principles but from concern for the in- 
terests of the German workers. The most common 
argument against Bismarck’s policy of colonial expan- 
sion was that it was not advantageous to German 
economy or to the German people. 

The party was not greatly opposed to the Franco- 

* Sinclair W. Armstrong, ‘The Internationalism of the Early 


Social Democrats of Germany,” American Historical Review, 
XLVII (January, 1942), 245-258. 


Prussian War. Bebel and Liebknecht were practically 
the sole opponents. They opposed not for interna- 
tional reasons but because of opposition to Prussian 
militarism, monarchy, junkerdom and the Prussiani- 
zation of Germany. After Sedan the party, and Marx 
and Engels, adopted the position of Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht. About the only example of conspicuous 
championship of international solidarity with the 
workers of another country was the approval given to 
the Paris Commune by the Lassalleans and the So- 
cial Democrats. 

The post-Sedan opposition to the Franco-Prussian 
War on the part of Marx and Liebknecht was mo- 
tivated by fear and hatred of Czarist Russia. They 
feared events would drive France into a military 
alliance with Russia. In 1878, Liebknecht preferred 
Turkish rule in the Balkans to prevent Russian 
domination, while Bebel in 1886 favored a fedeta- 
tion of independent Balkan nations, not only as 4 
barrier to the Czar, but as a means of keeping the 
Near East open to German economic penetration. 
Lassalle, later, and Liebknecht, in 1898, favored Get- 
man expansion in the Balkans. 

Such views were not internationalist, nor was that 
the reason for the party’s opposition to the annex 
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tion of Alsace-Lorraine. This was disapproved from 
fear of a French war of revenge in which Russia 
would aid France. In party Congresses in 1880 and 
1891 pledges were made for war in defense of Ger- 
many against foreign attack. 

The German Socialists objected not to patriotism 
and nationalism per se but to the ruling system which 
controlled their nation. However, their Russian 
phobia made them virtual allies of the Prussian 
militarists whom they opposed. Thus before 1914 the 
German Socialists had not committed themselves to 
outright pacifism. 


FRENCH GILD OPINION IN 1789? 


The cahiers de doléances have been utilized by 
many scholars to write the history of the French 
Revolution. However, one source, the cahiers drawn 
up by the gild assemblies, has been ignored by them. 
Miss Hyslop here presents a study of the nearly 
complete collections for thirty-one towns amounting 
to about one thousand documents. There were three 
groups of gilds: legal, professional and crafts. The 
size of the gilds varied in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the towns. Of the gilds the crafts had more 
members. 

Their cahiers dealt chiefly with four subjects: in- 
dustrial and commercial regime, tax system, provin- 
cial, and town administration. They were not nation- 
alistic in tone. There were no requests for national 
unity, reforms or uniformity. They wanted only local 
teforms in the gild interests. There was no antago- 
nistic class spirit against the nobles and clergy. As a 
gild increased its national contacts the more national 
in character their needs became. Even so it was the 
legal and professional gilds which stressed national 
affairs and legal and administrative reforms, whilc 
the crafts gilds stressed the evils of burdensome taxa- 
tion and local administration. 

The overwhelming majority of the gilds favored 
their maintenance. They argued that membership in 
a gild was a privilege earned by the masters and 
should not be taken away without compensation; 
gids guaranteed a high standard of workmanship 
and by their supervision eliminated fraud and in- 
fetior products. 

Some gilds opposed the vingtiéme tax levied after 
1777, Some opposed government inspection formerly 
done by themselves, and taxes levied on trademarks. 
They objected to lettres de maitrisse, by which since 
the days of Henry IV, craftsmen on paying a royal 
‘ee could work without complying with gild master 
tegulations. 

Many gilds requested a return to the gild hori- 
zontal organization as it existed before Turgot’s re- 
lorms of 1777. He had combined gilds with similar 
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activities in virtually what were vertical organizations. 
About one-fourth of the gild cahiers from the large 
towns and about one-tenth from the medium sized 
towns asked for the return of the hereditary privileges 
for sons and widows of masters. These had been 
abolished by Turgot who thus opened new careers 
for craftsmen doomed to remain journeymen or day 
laborers under the hereditary rule. 

Only forty-one out of 900 odd gild cahiers, mostly 
legal and professional, asked for suppression of the 
gilds claiming that they denied opportunity to crafts- 
men to become masters; that they suppressed initia- 
tive; that they hindered competition, and that they 
made for scarcity. A few urged government licensing 
in place of gild certification. 

Town cahiers showed more hostility to gilds than 
did the gilds of the respective towns. The towns thus 
expressed more economic liberalism. The bailliage 
(district) assemblies also opposed the gilds and like 
the towns also favored economic liberalism. 

The gilds were very conservative with respect to 
workers. Some would increase the working day, 
others hire the unemployed at one-third the usual 
wage, while still others would have the law forbid 
masters to entice away workers by competitive wage- 
bidding. Gilds of a few towns opposed workers’ 
associations which often existed despite legal prohibi- 
tion. A few gilds proposed boards for the adjust- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes and disputes between 
masters and workers. None proposed employee repre- 
sentation thereon. 

The gilds thus looked after their own interests. 
They followed the same policy with respect to manu- 
factures. They protested peddling as well as manu- 
facturing and sale by non-gild masters. They 
condemned rural manufacturing as lowering the 
quality of goods and causing unemployment. A few 
gilds condemned the importation of English ma- 
chinery. A few, chiefly in Lorraine, denounced fac- 
tories and forges because they used up the town fuel 
supply and hence raised the cost of gild manufacture. 
The gilds as a rule denounced the privileges of the 
commercial companies while defending their own 
privileges. 

The gilds generally favored the abolition of in- 
ternal customs lines while they were protectionists 
as regards foreign trade. For example, they opposed 
the reciprocity treaty of 1786 by which English ma- 
chine-made goods were imported freely in exchange 
for French wine exports to England. Only 150 gilds 
requested a uniform system of weights and measures. 

In general, the gilds wanted government regula- 
tion in support of gild privileges and opposed any 
other regulation as interference. But they suffered 
by the acts of the National Assembly in which the 
crafts had few members, for beginning in February 
1791 the gilds were suppressed by a series of laws. 
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Blackboard Diagrams in Teaching 
American History 


LEO ALILUNAS 
Dearborn High School, Dearborn, Michigan 


Within the past decade there has been a decided 
increase in the use of graphic means of presentation. 
This trend has been particularly noted in pictorial 
representation. Newspapers and magazines, as well as 
quite recent textbooks, have been alert to capitalize 
on the employment of product maps, simplified 
pictorial statistics and symbolic presentations. Yet, 
the graphic usage of the blackboard in the social 
studies is still in the frontier stage and only a small 
amount of research has been reported concerning the 
psychological values of graphic materials and the 
abilities to interpret them.’ Doubtless, there are 
numerous social studies teachers making daily utiliza- 
tion of blackboard diagrams and other such graphic 
devices. Few, however, have published their experi- 
ments in this particular phase of educational prac- 
tice.2 Likewise, authorities in social studies method- 
ology give relatively scant attention to the problem. 

There have been various considerations which have 
led the writer to create a series of blackboard dia- 
grams and to use them during the course of teaching 
a first semester study of American history. Too often, 


FEUDALISM 
(700-1300) 


CRUSADES 
(1095-1270) 


the treatment of material in nearly all high school 
history texts can be classed in the category of what 
has been called advanced history. Text content in- 
cludes too many vague terms, broad generalizations, 
too many abstractions and does not offer enough 
colorful, concrete situations which bring men, places, 
events and movements into a focus so that students 
may see the past as something more real when they 
study it. Text material tends to produce a response 
of artificiality about the past. This results in a passive 

1 Walter S. Monroe (Ed.), Encyclopedia of Education Re- 
search (1941), p. 1332; J. W. Wrightstone, “Conventional vs. 
Pictorial Graphs,” Progressive Education XIII (1936), p. 461; 
Morris Jacobs, ‘““The Use of Diagrams in Teaching History in 
the Secondary School,’’ Unpublished Master's Thesis, College of 
City of New York, 1927. 

*7R. E. Fildes, “Blackboards and Their Use,” Elementary 
School Journal, XX XV (1935), 763-764; Frances N. Ahl, ‘“Mak- 
ing Civics Graphic,’’ Historical Outlook, XXII (January, 1931), 


27-28; H. Gluck, “It Can Be Done,” THE SocrAL STUuDIEs, 
XXXI (March, 1940), 103-109. 


view of history, if not one of distaste. If direct ex- 
periences cannot be supplied students, they at least 
need more of the vitalized sort of indirect experi- 
ences. Through diagrams an attempt to vivify Ameri- 
can history can be made. 

Often, text material needs further explanation and 
a simple diagram may serve to clarify a situation, 
Again, students may be bewildered by a concept, such 
as mercantilism. There is doubt that such a term 
should be presented abstractly to high school stu- 
dents. In high school instruction, it might be better 
to illustrate trade policies of England and her colo- 
nies, for example, by means of a diagram rather than 
to have students learn empty phrases about the term, 
mercantilism. 

Diagrams serve still another purpose in teaching 
They afford a psychological relief which students 
need and add variety to teaching. Students tire of con- 
tinued verbal presentation. Diagrams become a valu- 
able part of the teacher’s repertory of teaching tech- 
niques. 

Several teaching situations in which blackboard 

Growth of National States . 


viscovery and 


Commercial Revolution 


Exploration of 
sO 
America 


(1492-1700 


Renaissance 
Reformation 


( 1200-1600) 


diagrams were used will be mentioned. The first 
diagram reproduced in this article appeared in con- 
nection with the study of the background of Ameti- 
can discovery and exploration. During the first week's 
work in American history, attention was centered on 
the significant events which operated in changing 
European life during the several centuries prior to 
the discovery and exploration of the New World 
by the Spanish, English, French and other European 
powers. Feudalism, as the European way of life for 
more than 500 years, was analyzed sufficiently to 
demonstrate from what background a more dynamic 
Western European civilization emerged and to pte 
pare the students for an examination of influences, 
such as the Crusades, the Commercial Revolution, the 
Rise of National States, the Renaissance, and the 
Reformation, which changed the course of world 
history. 

The purpose was not to theorize about these i” 
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fluences. An effort was made to have students become 
acquainted with some of the essential features of 
these movements and to note that civilizations do not 
change because of a single causation but rather be- 
cause of the inter-play of multiple human actions. 

The diagram was used for two definite reasons. 
Une was the belief that students might acquire a 
feeling about changes in the life of Europe by means 
of a simple, arbitrarily arranged chronology. In the 
second place, the diagram was a review procedure 
which provided a convenient summary of about a 
week's study of old world conditions which led to 
the discovery and exploration of America. 

The second diagram which is reproduced is an 
example of using a simple means of introducing a 
class discussion involving relationships. Prior to a 
class discussion of the regulation of trade between 
England and her American colonies before 1763, a 
diagram was placed on the blackboard. Questions 
such as the following were then asked of the stu- 
dents. How did England try to control the trade of 
her American colonies between 1651-1763? What 











ae 


regulations favored the colonies? What colonies par- 
ticularly benefited? What laws interfered with the 
economic interests of the colonies? What colonies 
were adversely affected? Why? Why did England’s 
colonial trade policies, on the whole, result in rela- 
tively little friction between herself and the American 
colonies before 1763? 

The diagram was designed as a technique for in- 
ducing students to draw on their fund of facts about 
trade relationships between England and the colonies. 
Through the use of leading questions from the visual- 
ized situation, they were to realize that England 
originally meant to run the colonies to benefit herself 
by a policy which would get necessary raw materials, 
not produced by England, from the colonies by en- 
couraging their agriculture, and to create a market 
for the excess goods made by English manufacturers. 
England discouraged attempts at manufacturing in 
the colonies, particularly in New England. Further, 
the purpose of the analysis was to see that on the 
whole the mother country and her colonies profited 
mutually before 1763; England exercised relatively 
few restraints of trade in this period which has been 
teferred to as one of “salutary neglect.” 

A diagram may be used to bring about an inquiry. 
At the beginning of a class period when the stu- 
dents were to discuss compromises adopted in the 


making of the Constitution, a triangular diagram was 
placed on the blackboard. Along the sides of the 
triangle were question marks. Students were directed 


EXECUTIVE 





LEGISLATIVE JUDICIAL 





CHECKS AND BALANCE SYSTEM 


to recruit definite evidence, either by using text ma- 
terial or by searching through the various articles of 
the Constitution, in order that they might demon- 
strate how the executive exercises a check on Con- 
gress, Congress on the executive, the executive on the 
judiciary, the judiciary on the executive, Congress on 
the judiciary and the judiciary on Congress. As stu- 
dents secured relevant facts from their research, they 
were invited to come to the blackboard, and, in ap- 
propriately designed spaces, write brief phrases which 
would explain the various features of the checks and 
balance system. A socialized discussion on the prob- 
lem followed during the remainder of the period. 

A few reproductions of blackboard diagrams em- 
ployed in historical instruction during the past year 
have been presented. Diagrams contribute in various 
ways to historical study. Their psychological possi- 
bilities have not yet by any means been fully ex- 
plored. They may be used to present material more 
simply and more concretely and thus arouse a greater 
student preparation for the study process. They may 
be used in developing a sense of chronology. They 
are helpful in teaching an understanding of change 
and in clarifying relationships. They are valuable for 
summarization and in review activities. Wisely used, 
blackboard diagrams serve as a check against “‘fruit- 
less abstraction,” which usually degenerates into the 
common practice of verbalization by high school 
students under the guise of learning. Diagrams afford 
an educational relief for students who tire from an 
excess of oral discussion. Finally, they challenge the 
imagination and the creative power of the teacher 
who seeks to have his students share historical situa- 
tions with him. 
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Standardized Social Studies Tests 


Jor PARK 


Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 
AND 
ROBERT SHEDD 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Desiring to ascertain a more intelligent under- 
standing of the development of evaluation in the 
field of social studies, the writers undertook the two- 
fold task of making a survey of the related literature 
and the constructing of a list of available standardized 
tests in the field of social studies. A study of the 
literature revealed that standardized tests in the field 
of social studies have been an outgrowth of the 
objective testing movement which dates back to the 
work of George Fisher of nineteenth century Eng- 
land and to the work of many Americans of the first 
two decades of the twentieth‘ century. The most 
prominent leaders have been Rice, Thorndike, Hille- 
gas, Ayres, Starch, Kelley, Buckingham, Trabue, and 
Woody. These men were primarily interested in other 
fields; however, their efforts stimulated persons 
within the field of social studies to undertake the 
construction of objective standardized tests which 
were to replace the older, but in the minds of some, 
the less reliable and less valid essay and oral examina- 
tions. 

As early as 1918, according to Monroe, ten stand- 
ardized social studies tests were available for the 
elementary school grades; six geography and four 
history tests. At that time only one standardized test 
had appeared for the secondary school. Monroe's list 
is of particular interest because it brings out very 
effectively the status of standardized tests in the field 
of social studies during the pre-war era and makes 
possible a contrast with the present status. 


The geography tests listed by Monroe were: 

1. The Boston Test. “The two tests of this series 
—one on the United States and the other on 
Europe.” 

. Buckingham’s Geography Test. “This test 
was devised for use in the survey of Gary 
and Prevocational Schools of New York 
City.” 

. Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale. “ 
hundred geography questions.” 

4. Starch’s Geography Tests, Series A. “The 
common elements of five geography tests 
have been arranged in five parallel tests.” 

. Thompson's Standardized Tests in Geogra- 
phy. “These consist of a test each for North 
and South America.” 

. Witham’s Standard Geography Tests. “These 


. . several 


are a series of tests arranged to test quickly 
and easily pupils’ knowledge of certain geo- 
graphical facts.” 


His list of history tests for the elementary grades 
included: 


1. Buckingham’s Tests. ‘These tests were used 
in the survey of Gary and Prevocational 
Schools of New York City.” 

. The Bell and McCollum Test. “This test 
consists of a series of questions which have 
been carefully selected because of their im- 
portance.” 

. Harlan’s Test of Information in American 
History. ‘This is a test of historical informa- 
tion based upon the study of Bagley and 
Rugg.” 

4. Starch’s American History Tests, Series A. 
“This test is based upon the facts and prin- 
ciples common to modern texts.” 


The one social studies test designed for the high 
school was Sackett’s Scale in Ancient History, which 
consisted of eight tests. . 

This study by Monroe points out: that the two 
leaders in testing in the field of social studies at the 
end of the World War were Buckingham and Starch; 
that school surveys were responsible for the con- 
struction of several of the tests; that only one stand- 
ardized test for the high school was available; and 
that more geography than history tests had been pub 
lished. Furthermore, the various areas of social studies 
such as economics and civics, which are now con 
sidered so important, were not represented. Com- 
paratively little emphasis was being placed on such 
phases of social studies testing as study habits, vocabu- 
lary, and diagnosis. 

Ten years after the close of the war Monroe pub- 
lished another significant study in which he discussed 
the development of high school tests. This study 
enables one to see the “progress” made during the 
period 1918-1927. He wrote: 


Beginning in algebra, geometry, Latin, English 
composition, and one or two other subjects, 


* Walter S. Monroe, “Existing Tests and Standards,” Seve" 
teenth Yearbook, Nasional Society for the Study of Education 
Part II, pp. 71-104. 
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they have been developed until now the number 
available in many secondary school subjects runs 
from ten up to twenty or thirty, and in practi- 
cally every one there are at least three or four. 
It cannot be said, however, that test develop- 
ment in this field is yet equal to that in the ele- 
mentary field. Indeed this will probably never 
be true because of the somewhat different nature 
of the desired outcomes of elementary and high 
school instruction.’ 


Further on in this same study the author reported 
that he had cataloged approximately 1,300 scales and 
tests. Of these he stated: 


There are more than fifty tests in each of four 
subjects: arithmetic, reading, language and 
grammar, and history. Other subjects in which 
there are more than twenty are algebra, English 
composition, geography, Latin, literature, 
physics, spelling, and handwriting.* 


Three years after Monroe’s second study, P. V. 
Sangren compiled a list of fourteen types of items 
for which social studies teachers were testing. This 
list betrayed a significant shift in emphasis from 
factual items which had characterized the first ten 
years of standardized social studies tests. The most 
far reaching introductions are included in the fol- 
lowing list. 


. Ability to read his- 10. 
tory 
. Character judgment 11. 
3. List vocabulary 
i. Sequence of events 12. 
5. Cause and effect 
5. Facts and dates 
. Association of events 13. 
8. Chronological judg- 
ment 14. 
. Historical judgment 


Evaluation of impor- 
tance 

Ability to draw con- 
clusions 

Associztion of indi- 
viduals and move- 
ments 

Association of coun- 
tries and production 
Association of coun- 
tries and individuals‘ 


In searching for practical examples to demonstrate 
Sangren’s fourteen types, one has only to. consult the 
list drawn up by Kregel in 1929. This list included 
24 history, 18 geography, and 14 civics tests for the 
junior high school grades. Among those listed were 
such interesting examples as: Odell Scales for 
Thought Questions in Civics; Payne Tests in Habits 
and Practices in Health and Accident Prevention; 
Hill-Wilson Civic Action Test; Brannon: Practice 


ee 


“Walter S. Monroe, “Ten Years of Educational Research, 


— University of Illinois Bulletin, XXV, No. 42, 1928, 
P 2. 


\lbid., p. 114. 
ae ¥. Sangren, ‘Present Status of Measurement in the Social 
Xiences,"” Historical Outlook, XXI (October, 1930), 279-283. 


Tests in Geography; and Odell Scales for Thought 
Questions in American History. 

From these three studies it can be seen that during 
the period from 1918 to 1929 the number of history 
and geography tests greatly increased and that the 
number of history tests came to exceed the number 
in geography. Also, the tests for the high school 
exhibited a sharp increase and the scope of social 
studies tests was broadened. 

With the interest in standardized tests having been 
stimulated during the twenties, a continuation of the 
writing of tests after this period was to be expected. 
Today a survey of the tests published by more than 
fifty companies reveals that there are more than ten 
for civics, at least two for economics, about a dozen 
for geography, fifteen or more for American history, 
and a dozen or more medieval, modern, and world 
history tests. There are about twenty other miscellane- 
ous tests dealing with ‘‘social studies abilities,”’ “‘com- 
munity affairs,” “vocabulary,” and ‘‘general profi- 
ciency.’’ One immediately notices that there has been 
a shift in emphasis from factual knowledge to other 
areas. When the tests are classified according to pur- 
pose one finds ten different kinds: tests for factual 
information, civic beliefs, civic action, interpretation 
of data, understanding of factual relations, social 
background, social survey, vocabulary, critical think- 
ing, and general proficiency and background tests. 

A list of some of the most important tests in the 
field is given here to illustrate the number and kinds 
of tests that are available. 


STANDARDIZED SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS® 
Civics 

The Almack Tests in American Civics and Govern- 

ment 
Forms I and II. Range: Junior and senior high 
school, normal schools and colleges. 

The Burton-Social-Science-Civics-T ests 
Forms: A and B. Range: Grades 7-12 and nor- 
mal schools. 

The American Council Civics and Government Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: High school and col- 
lege. 

The Bear Tests on the United States Constitution 
Forms: One. Range: Grades 8-12 and may be 
used in college. 

The Burton Civics Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: Grades 5-9. 


* Leweila J. Kregel, ‘A Summary of Social Studies Tests for 
the Junior High School,” Journal of Educational Research, XX 
(November, 1929), 306-317. 

*No claim is made that this list is a complete list of all 
available tests. It does, however, contain the names of tests dis- 
tributed by more than fifty-five publishers. 
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The Brown-W oody Civics Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: 
high school. 

The Hill Tests in Civic Information and Attitudes 
Two separate tests, civic information and civic 
attitudes. 

The Hill-Wilson Civic Action Test 
Form: One. 

The Magruder-Chambers-Clinton American Civics 

and Government Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: High School and Col- 
lege. 

*Tw cau Century High School Civics Test 
Form: One. Range: Grades 10-12. 

Wrightstone Scale of Civic Beliefs 
Forms: A and B. Range: Grades 9-12. 


Junior and senior 


Economics 


The American Council Economics Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: High school and col- 
lege. 

* Cooperative Economics Test 
Forms: 1933, 1935. Range: High school and 
college. 

Geography 

Analytical Scale of Attainment in Geography 
Form: One. Range: Grades 5-7. 

The Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests 
Forms: A, B, and C. Range: Grades 6-8 and 
normal schools. 

The Gregory-Hagerty Geography Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: Grades 4-6. 

The Branom Geography Tests 
Forms: Separate tests issued for each country. 
Three forms for each country. 

The Buckingham-Stevenson Problem 

Geography 
Forms: United States, 1 and 2; South America, 
1 and 2; Europe, 1, 2, and 3; Asia, 1 and 2 
Range: Grades 5-8. 

Fourth Grade Geography Test 
Form: One. 

The Posey-Van Wagenen Geography Scales 
Divisions: Thought and information. Range: 
Grades 7-8. 

The Wiedfield-Walther Geography Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: Grades 4-8. 

The Witham Geography Tests 
Forms: 1 and 2. 

World Geography Test 
Forms: 1 and 2. Range: Grade 8. 


Tests in 


* Tests listed and discussed in Mental Measurements Year- 


book, 1940. 


American History 


* Analytical Scales of Attainment in American His. 
tory 
Forms: One. Range: Grades 4-8. 
Cooperative American History Test 
Forms: N, O, P, Q, R. Range: Secondary s 
and elementary college classes. 
"Cooperative American History Test 
Forms: 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937. Range 
High school and elementary college rien S. 
*Ely-King Interpretation Tests in American Hi 
Forms: 1 and 2. Range: Grades 7-8 
The Gregory American History Tests 
Test I. Forms A and B. Range: Grade 7 
Test II. Forms A and B. Range: Grade 8 
*Information Tests in American Histor) 
Forms: 1 and 2. Range: 7-12 and teachers 
colleges. 
“Kansas American History Tests 
Forms: 1 and 2 (two levels). Range: 
school and college. 
The Renfrow Tests for Sixth Grade Histor) 
Test I, first semester; Test II, second semester, 
Renfrow American History Test 
Forms: A and B. Range: Grades 5-7. 
*Tests of Factual Relations in American Histor) 
Forms: 1 and 2. Range: Grades 6-10. 
The Bowman United States History Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: Upper elementary and 
high school. 
The Columbia Research Bureau Tests in American 
History 
Forms: A and B. 
The Denny-Nelson American History Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: Grades 7-8. 
The Junior American History Tests 
Forms: A and B. Range: Grades 7-9. 
The Cole-Richard American History Tests 
Forms: One. Range: Grades 8 and 12. 


nor YG 


High 


Medieval, Modern, and World Histor; 


Cooperative Modern European History Test 
Forms: N, O, P, Q. Range: High school and 
elementary college classes. 

*Cooperative Modern European History Test 
Forms: 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937. Range: 
High school and elementary college classes. 

Cooperative Ancient History Test 
Forms: O and P. Range: High school. 

“Cooperative Ancient History Test 
Forms: 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937. Range: High 
school. 

Cooperative Medieval History Test 
Forms: 1933, 1934. Range: High school and 
elementary college classes. 
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The Gregory-Owen Tests in Medieval and Modern 
History 
Forms: A and B. Range: High school and 
normal school. 
The Harlow Tests in Ancient and Medieval History 
Designed for use with any standard textbook. 
*Kansas Modern European History Test 
Form: One. Range: High school. 
Cooperative English History Test 
Forms: 1933, 1934, 1935. Range: High school 
and elementary college classes. 
*The American Council European History 
Forms: A and B. Range: High school and col- 
lege. 
*Cooperative World History Test 
Forms: 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937. 
Kniss World History Test 
Forms: A and B. 


Miscellaneous 


*Beard-Erbe Social Science Tests 
Forms: One. Range: Grade 12. 
Cooperative Social Studies Tests for Grades 7, 8, and 
9, 
Form R. 
‘Cooperative Test of Social Studies Abilities 
Form: 1936, Experimental Form Q. Range: 
High school. 
Cooperative Test of Community Affairs 
Form R. 
*Illinois State Normal University Social Science Test 
Form: 1. Range: Grades 10-13." 
The Kepner Background Test in Social Studies 
Forms: A and B. Range: High school. 
*Melbo Social Science Survey Test 
Form: 1. Range: Grades 10-16. 
The Socially Competent Person 
The Sims Score Card for Social-Economic Status 
“Social Studies Test (National Achievement Tests) 
Forms: I and II. Range: Grades 4-6, 7-9 (two 
levels). 
"Survey Test in the Social Studies 
Forms: N, O, and P. Range: High school and 
college. 
‘Test in Critical Thinking in Social Studies 
Forms: I and II. Range: Grades 4-6. 
‘Test of General Proficiency in the Field of Social 
Studies 
Forms: Q and R. Range: High School and 
College. 
‘Wesley Test in Political Terms 
Forms: I, II, Ill, 1V. Range: Grades 6-16. 
‘Wesley Test in Social Terms 
Forms: I and II. Range: Grades 6-16.’ 


It is evident from a glance at the above list that a 
number of social studies tests are available. Regard- 
less, however, of this fact, wide use is not being made 
of such tests; at least this was true during the period 
1929-1937. In 1937 the N.E.A. published the results 
of a study which had been undertaken to determine 
the “standardized tests which had been most helpful 
in evaluating . . . teaching of social studies.’’* The 
tabulation of the data received from 1764 teachers 
showed that 34 elementary, 56 junior high school, 
and 46 high school tests were being used. However, 
of the teachers who reported, 79 per cent did not 
report the use of a single test, giving as their reasons 
“Tests do not measure the outcome of teaching,” 
“They measure subject matter learned and nothing 
else,” ‘Lack of funds,” “We use locally constructed 
tests,” and “Our school board opposes the use of 
standardized tests.” These results are even more 
revealing when one considers that many teachers 
did not know what was meant by a “standardized 
test.” 

If by chance some one has scanned the above list 
with the thought of selecting a test, he should evalu- 
ate that test with the following criteria in mind be- 
fore making his final decision. 


1. Will the use of the test tend to center at- 
tention upon a desirable aspect of the teach- 
ing of the subject? . . . Be absolutely sure 
that the item to be measured is worth 
measuring and should be measured. 

2. Does the test have recent, well-defined, and 
comparable norms with which to make com- 
parison? 

. Is the test easily given and easily scored? 

. Does the test have a high reliability? 

. Is the test a valid measure of the item to 
be measured? 

6. Is the test sufficiently reasonable in price to 

warrant using it?® 


Wa dR Ww 


From this survey of the literature we have learned 
that the testing movement in the social studies has 
been an outgrowth of the general testing move- 
ment; that the number of tests being published has 
increased from decade to decade; and, that there 
has been a shift in emphasis in social studies testing 





*Two of the most helpful catalogs which list available tests 
are: Cooperative Achievement Tests, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City; and School 
Tests, Scales, Books, Workbooks, C. A. Gregory Company, Cal- 
houn Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Mental Measurements Y ear- 
book, 1940, is most valuable for evaluations of tests. 

8 “Improving Social Studies Instruction,” National Education 
Association Research Bulletin, 15 (November, 1937), 187-258. 

* Clifford Woody and Paul V. Sangren, Administration of 
the Testing Program (New York: World Book Company, 1933), 
pp. 36-48. 
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from the factual to certain other areas. Furthermore, 
we have learned that many teachers do not seem to 
be making use of standardized tests. 

Such a brief study as this probably raises many 
questions but answers few. Therefore, for those who 
have questions or desire further reading, the follow- 
ing short bibliography is recommended: 


Anderson, H. R. “Evaluation and Appraisal in the 
Social Studies,” Review of Educational Re- 
search. XI (October 1941), 465-72. 
Contains a bibliography of 75 items. 
ful for the research worker. 

Anderson, H. R. ‘Testing Basic Skills in the Social 
Studies,” Elementary School Journal. LVI 
(February, 1936), 424-35. 

Author discusses failure of pupils to master 
basic study skills. Reports results of use of 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests. 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research (The Mac- 

millan Company, 1941). 
A discussion of examinations is to be found on 
pages 471 to 478. Tests and achievement are 
discussed at some length from pages 1283 to 
1301. 


Very use- 


National Education Association, “Improving Social 

Studies Instruction,” Research Bulletin. Xv 
(November, 1937), 232-37. 
This division of the bulletin discusses the extent 
to which standardized tests are used by class- 
room teachers. It also contains a list of tests 
in certain elementary schools. 

The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurement Y earbook, 
1941. Pp. 1614-43. 

Contains evaluations of selected social studies 
tests. A ‘“‘must”’ book for the supervisor and 
superintendent. 

Social Studies in the Elementary Schools. Twelfth 
Yearbook, National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, 1941. 

Part IV deals with the “Evaluation of the So- 
cial Studies.” 

The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, 

Department of Superintendence, National Edv- 
cation Association, 1936. Pp. 312-43. 
This yearbook includes a chapter which gives a 
general discussion of evaluation. Emphasis is 
placed upon evaluation as being important to 
both pupils and teachers in guiding learning. 


used 


Canada, Free Dominion 


CARL G. WINTER 
C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, Sacramento, California 


The outbreak of the present war in Europe has 
resulted in closer collaboration between the United 
States and Canada, especially in the field of arma- 
ment-making and in the defense of North America. 
This has aroused interest among Americans as to 
our sister nation to the north. Most people do not 
realize that Canada is a separate nation and not a 
colony of England. This misapprehension is caused 
by our history books which tell of the settlement of 
Canada by the French, follow its history down to the 
end of the revolution, and mention it again briefly 
during the War of 1812 while it was still a colony. 
Because of its name some realize that its status has 
changed somewhat, but most people have little idea 
as to the real meaning of the word Dominion. They 
know that Canada is part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and that to them means a type of 
colonial grouping of the British lands. 

Dominion day, the day that Canadians celebrate 
as the day of their independence is July 1. On that 
day in 1867 the four provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada (present day Ontario and Quebec), New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia formed the basis of the 
Dominion. 


This Dominion has grown to include nine prov- 
inces: Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia, Manitoba (1870), British Columbia (1871), 
Prince Edward Island (1873), Alberta (1905), and 
Saskatchewan (1905), and two territories: Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. These comprise all 
the land north of the United States except New- 
foundland and Labrador which are still outside the 
Dominion. 

When first organized, the Dominion of C anada 
was given control of almost all of her internal affairs 
but England still had control of foreign affairs. Eng- 
land, in the Statute of Westminster 1931, relin- 
quished all rights over Canada’s affairs except to 
legislate for 1er upon the request and with the con- 
sent of Canada’s Parliament. This last provision was 
added since only the English Parliament has the 
right to change the British North America Act, 
which is the constitution or governing law of the 
Dominion. The English Parliament retains this right 
on the insistence of the French Province of Quebec 
who feels that if England has the sole power (€ 
change Canada’s fundamental law then it is less 
likely that any change will be made which would be 
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detrimental to the French minority who control one 
province only, yet numerically consist of about one 
third the population of Canada. 

The British North America Act used the American 
Constitution as its model and endeavored to prevent 
some of the mistakes that the Canadian leaders felt 
had been made in the framing of our fundamental 
law. 

The Civil War which had just ended was proof to 
Canadians that our federal government did not pos- 
sess enough power, so when they formed their 
Constitution at Quebec in October 1867, they made 
sure that the central government of Canada was su- 
preme over the provinces. In Section VI, paragraph 
91, Parliament is given the right to legislate on all 
matters that are not specifically assigned as provin- 
cial matters. Then follow twenty-nine specific sub- 
jects in which the central government is supreme. 
Following these twenty-nine are fifteen specific mat- 
ters which are reserved for provincial authority, along 
with a statement that the provinces also are supreme 
in their authority in purely local and private matters. 

Control of foreign relations was a much slower 
process and started with Canadians acting along with 
English plenipotentiaries in negotiation treaties. Sir 
John MacDonald, Canada’s first prime minister was 
the first Canadian to act with the English in this 
capacity and he did so in the negotiations which 
ended in the Treaty of Washington in 1871, which 
resulted in the settlement of the Alabama claims by 
arbitration. The results of several negotiations to 
which Canada, and England, and the United States 
were a party convinced the Canadians that England 
was sacrificing her interests, with the result that 
Canada received the right to separate withdrawal or 
separate adherence to commercial treaties by 1899. 
Another step forward came as a result of negotia- 
tions with the United States over boundary problems 
which resulted in a Joint Commission of Canada and 
the United States to settle boundary problems, and 
in 1909 the creation of the department of external 
affairs. The First World War brought Canada recog- 
nition as a separate state and she joined the League 
of Nations as an individual country. England recog- 
nized this condition for all the Commonwealths of 
the British Empire, by making Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa “autonomous com- 
munities’’ equal in status to Great Britain and to each 
other. The same year a Canadian minister was sent 
to the United States for the first time. This step was 
followed by sending ministers to France (1928), 
Japan (1929), and the Netherlands and Belgium 
(1939). A High Commissioner was sent to Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Ireland, and South Africa in 1939. 

“What still links Canada with the mother country 
now?” the average citizen may wonder. Little except 
that the king of England is also the king of Canada 


and is represented in British North America by the 
governor-general, who however, must first be ap- 
proved by the Canadians before he is appointed. 
The governor-general’s position is that of taking the 
king’s place in Canadian affairs. He is appointed for 
a five-year period and if found satisfactory to the 
Canadians may be reappointed. He lives at Rideau 
Hall in the suburbs of Ottawa and here he entertains 
distinguished visitors. His duties are mainly social 
and his presence is a reminder of the tie that links 
the mother country and the dominion. 

Ottawa on the edge of the province of Ontario 
and across the Ottawa River from the French town 
of Hull, Quebec, is the capital of Canada. Here, 
on a high bluff dominating the town and the sur- 
rounding country, is the magnificent Gothic styled 
green-colored copper-roofed Parliament of Canada. 
The front of the building faces the city of Ottawa 
and in the center is the huge Peace Tower which was 
built as a memorial to the Canadians who lost their 
lives in the First World War. The building is of 
sandstone and is intricately carved with designs and 
figures in true Gothic style. In the back overlooking 
the river is the round Parliamentary library. This 
building is the only part that was saved in a fire 
believed to be of incendiary origin, that destroyed 
the Parliament building during the last war. Color 
is added to the scene by the presence of the Canadian 
Royal Northwest Mounted police, so famous in fact 
and fiction, whose bright uniforms of red coat and 
blue trousers make them very conspicuous. During 
the present war Parliament is further guarded by 
different regiments who take turns in guarding the 
buildings and who add extra color by the ceremony 
of changing the guard which is held every evening 
at seven. 

In the Parliament building are to be found the 
chambers of the Senate and the House of Commons. 
The more important of these two bodies, as in 
England, is the House of Commons whose members 
are elected for five year periods according to popula- 
tion. Membership at present is 245 and is worked 
out so that Quebec always has 65 members and the 
other provinces have membership in proportion as 
their population compares with that of Quebec. 
Yukon Territory has one member, Prince Edward 
Island 4, New Brunswick 10, Nova Scotia 12, 
British Columbia 16, Manitoba and Alberta 17, 
Saskatchewan 21, Quebec 65 and Ontario 82. The 
present political parties active in the country are the 
Liberal, Conservative, New Democracy or Social 
Credit Party of Alberta, and the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation which is a union of leftist 
parties. 

The present government is Liberal and the prime 
minister, who is head of the party, is William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, one of the shrewdest statesmen in 
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North America. He rules by aid of a Cabinet who 
are all members of the Canadian Parliament, and as 
under the English system, decisions are made by the 
cabinet as a whole. Disapproval by the House of 
Commons of any Cabinet member’s work, means 
the fall of the entire cabinet. An adverse vote on an 
important measure leaves only two courses of action 
open to the prime minister; either he and his cabinet 
resigns or he dismisses Parliament and new elections 
are held, which are based upon the point at issue. 
Thus, while theoretically members are elected for 
five years their terms of office may be less. This 
system also means that no schedule of future elections 
can be worked out as we have it in our country. 
In general all Canadian citizens, both men and 
women, over twenty-one with the required residence 
in a precinct may vote. The exceptions are that 
women in Quebec cannot vote in provincial elections, 
and Oriental citizens in British Columbia are 
excluded. 

The Senate of Canada, which meets in the tradi- 
tionally ‘red-decorated room which contains the 
throne occupied by the governor-general, is com- 
posed of 96 senators, consisting of 24 from Quebec, 
24 from Ontario, 24 from the Maritime provinces, 
and 24 from the four western provinces (six from 
each). Senators must be 30 years old (members of 
the House of Commons need be only 21) and must 
have $4,000 worth of property. They are chosen by 
the prime minister and his cabinet for life and they 
represent their provinces at large except in Quebec 
which is divided into twenty-four districts. They 
can only be removed from office by falling below a 
property valuation of $4,000, by not attending two 
consecutive sessions of Parliament, or upon convic- 
tion of a high crime. Since the salary of all parlia- 
mentary members is $4,000 a year with liberal 
allowances for clerical help and traveling expenses, 
few senators are expelled for lack of money. The 
Senate cannot initiate any other matter although they 


can reject all bills and amend all non-financial ones. 
They rarely reject any bills. They also act as a divorce 
court for Ontario and Quebec, which have no provin- 
cial provisions for divorce. Much discussed in Canada 
of late years is the possibility of abolishing the 
Senate. 

The provincial legislatures work on the same mod- 
el as the Dominion except that, with the exception of 
Quebec, all have only one house. Elections are also 
for five year terms. The federal prime minister also 
appoints a lieutenant-governor who represents the 
federal government in the provinces but the real 
executive in each province is the provincial prime 
minister, who is checked by the lieutenant-governor 
only when the province is encroaching on federal 
powers. 

The third branch of government, the Judicial, 
extends from provincial district courts to provincial 
supreme courts and to the Supreme Court of Canada 
which sits in Ottawa. All Canadian judges are 
appointed by the cabinet for life, or rather until the 
age of seventy-five for at that age all judges except 
superior court judges must retire. Removal from 
office is by the governor-general upon petition by 
both houses of Parliament. The two highest courts 
are the Exchequer Court which handles all cases of 
demands upon the crown or officers of the crown for 
damages; and the Supreme Court which is a court 
of appeal from all courts even the Exchequer, and 
which is absolutely the final authority in Canada in 
all criminal cases. Some civil cases may be appealed 
to the English Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council if the Privy Council gives its permission. 

Canada’s government is modeled upon the English 
system but here and there are to be found the 
influences of our own government system. Her con- 
trol of all her internal and external affairs means 
that we must no longer regard her as a colony 
dominated by England but rather as a free state or, 
better, as a free Dominion. 


Geographic Games and Tests 


W. O. BLANCHARD 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Past numbers of THE SOCIAL STUDIES have con- 
tained series of geographic games and tests planned 
for courses in geography, history and the social stud- 
ies in general. The series will be continued through- 
out the school year. 

The difficulty of the games may be increased by 


omitting the answers found at the bottom of some 
of them, by putting a time limit on the completion 
of them, or by assigning them simply for study. There 
will be about 100 games in the entire series so that 
there is provided a wide range from which selection 
to fit particular needs may be made. 
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G 53. ASIA—IS IT TRUE? 


Some of these statements are true, others are false. Correct the false ones by changing a word or two. Do 
nothing with the ones which are correct. 


. The monsoon blowing onto southeastern Asia in winter brings much rain to that region. 


. Shanghai, at the mouth of the Hwang Ho, is one of the great ports of China. 


The chief export of Japan is manufactured silk goods. 


. The tea of India is grown on the delta and flood plain of the Ganges. 
. The Yangtze is one of the world’s great rivers and the most useful of China’s large streams. 
». The Arabian Sea lies between India and Burma. 


. Chinese farmers as a rule have small farms but get large yields per acre as compared with those of the 


United States. 


. Ceylon, an island near the tip of India, is noted for its large production of cacao. 
. The population of Asia is much more unevenly distributed than is that of Europe. 
. Most of the people of Asia are farmers producing food rather than raw materials for industry. 


. The largest plains of Asia are in the north and northwest, but the most productive agricultural land is 


in the south and east. 


. Calcutta, the capital of India, is located near the mouth of the Ganges. 
3. India has far more cattle than has the United States, yet uses little meat. 
4. The plateau near Bombay is a great cotton-growing district. 


. Wheat is the most important grain of the Far East. 


With such a dense population to feed, Japan naturally has practically its entire surface under cultivation. 


. The coldest place in Asia is naturally on the plateau of Tibet. 


Southeastern Asia and adjacent islands produce the bulk of the world’s tin, rubber and copra. 


. The great natural handicap of southwestern Asia is aridity. 


. The Khyber Pass joins India with Afghanistan. 
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G 54. ASIATIC NUTS TO CRACK 


See if you can find a good reason for each of these statements about Asia. 


. The Chinese (1) use chopsticks instead of knives and forks at the table and (2) wear wooden clogs 
instead of leather shoes. 


. Where most of the people are Mohammedans there is little production of grapes and swine. 


. The Amazon Valley was the original home of the most important rubber tree, yet now southeastern 
Asia and nearby islands produce most of the world’s rubber. 


. India has more cattle than any other country yet there is little beef or milk used. 


. Rice is the chief cereal of Asia, yet unlike our grain farming the people transplant the plants by hand. 


. Silk has been one of Asia’s great money crops but it now has two great rival textiles which are competing 
with it. 


. Much of China is suited to poppy-growing, yet the use of opium by the public has been forbidden over 
much of the country. 


. India with over 300,000,000 people is controlled politically by a “handful” of English. 


. China with 475,000,000 people has had a difficult time defending itself against Japan with 90,000,000. 


. In India there are millions who find it impossible to learn a profession different from that of their fathers. 


. China ranks third among world countries in the size of her coal deposits, yet produces less than does 
Illinois. 


. Taiwan’s camphor is suffering from serious competition. 
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Social Education in the Air Age 


WILLIAM HABBERTON 


Head, Department of Social Studies, University of Illinois High School, Urbana, Illinois 


Teachers of the social studies should be aware of a 
current movement which is sure to have a profound 
effect upon social education in American schools. 
Rapidly gaining impetus and assuming definite edu- 
cational aspects during the present summer, it is in 
reality the result of a gradual recognition on the part 
of many persons that we are living in a new age. 

During recent months many social studies teach- 
ers, through reading or through attendance at sum- 
mer schools where the matter has been presented, 
have learned of the Aviation Education Research 
Project set up under the auspices of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Others may not have heard 
of the project, and it is to them, particularly, that 
these comments are addressed. 

The Aviation Education Research Project, with a 
staff headed by Professor N. L. Engelhardt of Colum- 
bia University, has headquarters at 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. This group has “drafted” 
teachers in colleges and schools throughout the 
country to conduct studies and to prepare instruc- 
tional materials for young people who will later learn 
to fly or who will be otherwise engaged in activities 
telated to military and civil aviation. These ma- 
terials, published by the Macmillan Company, will 
be available to the general public. 

As this is being written, high school boys and girls 
in various centers are being introduced to the “‘sci- 
ence of aeronautics.’’ At the same time, the teachers 
of these pupils are being inducted into the program 
in which they will have an important part—that of 
teaching this new science which is certainly going to 
be offered as a school subject in an increasing number 
of secondary schools. In the University school with 
which I am associated, such a course is now in 
progress. It is being taught by members of our science 
and mathematics departments, assisted by specialists 
in the University. The class is spending four hours 
each day in the classroom, the library, and the labora- 
tory studying and discussing the basic mathematics, 
physics, and mechanics of flying. At the same time, 
some seventy high school teachers and administrators 
are on the campus taking a “‘short course” concerned 
with the problems involved in introducing aeronau- 
tics in their own schools. 

The program sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has two purposes, The first is that 
of providing instruction in the science and mathe- 
matics which are essential to pre-flight training. This 
aspect of the program is specifically designed to give 


young people—both boys and girls—the preparation 
for later flight training which so many of them will 
be required to have. The second purpose is that of 
“air-conditioning” American youth and the Ameri- 
can people generally. The first purpose, as indicated, 
is to be accomplished by means of the new course in 
aeronautics. The second purpose, that of candid in- 
doctrination, will, in time, affect all teachers and all 
subjects. It will affect particularly the social studies. 

The essence of ‘‘air-conditioning” lies in recogni- 
tion of the fact that we are living in an air age. It 
is an age in which old concepts of time and space 
have been rendered obsolete. It is an age in which 
man has learned to travel and to communicate 
through a third dimension. 

That aviation A4as changed our world has, for 
many persons, been signalized by the publication of 
new maps, such as the Fortune maps and other similar 
“polar projections.”” These sharply remind us that 
one does, indeed, go “north to the Orient’’; that 
Tokyo is about the same distance from Minneapolis 
as from southern California; that the direct route 
from Tokyo to the Panama Canal is by way of the 
Aleutian Islands, Seattle, Denver, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. We are learning that the “myth of the 
continents” is a myth indeed. 

All this is going to have an enormous impact on 
the social studies. Most obvious are the implications 
for geography, which, in my opinion, is sure to re- 
ceive greatly increased attention in the high schools. 
It will be a new kind of geography, emphasizing 
space relations, natural resources, plant geography, 
and human geography. Undoubtedly it will also con- 
tain a good deal of meteorology and material con- 
cerning the ‘ocean of air.” Civics, economics, and 
sociology will be affected to the extent to which gov- 
ernmental, economic, and sociological problems are 
created by developments in civil and military aero- 
nautics. This, I believe, will be very great. The teach- 
ing of history will be affected, as it must be by 
changes of such profound historical significance. 

In the light of these considerations, it has occurred 
to me that social studies teachers might welcome 
some suggestions as to units which may be introduced 
in the various subjects offered in their schools. Teach- 
ers will decide as to where these may be best fitted 
into the social studies program, and they will quickly 
see that what is here offered is but suggestive of 
what may be done. The units which follow have been 
largely adapted from a pamphlet entitled ‘Education 
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for the Air Age’ published by the Aviation Educa- 
tion Research Project. I am using them, with 
modifications and additions, by permission of the 
Director of the Project. 


SUGGESTED UNITS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


I. History of Aviation 

A. Early legends about flight 

B. Early speculation and experimentation 

C. Lighter-than-air craft in modern times 

D. Heavier-than-air craft in modern times 

E. Development of air transportation during 
the last decade 
1. In America 
2. Inter-continental transportation 


II. Air Power in World War II 


A. Effects of air power on defensive warfare— 
the Maginot Line 
B. Examples of conquest effected largely by air 
power—Poland, Norway, Low Countries, 
France 
. Air power versus sea power 
1. British reverses in the Mediterranean and 
in the Far East 
2. The case of the Bismarck, Prince of 
Wales, and Repulse 
3. American experiences in the Pacific— 
Pearl Harbor, the Philippines 
4. The battle of the Coral Sea and of Mid- 
way 
D. Growth of American air power and its chal- 
lenge to Germany and Japan 
. Peace in an Air Age 
A. Changed geographic concepts in relation to 
the peace 
B. Nature of 
power 
1. Effects upon such concepts as isolation, 
balance of power, unlimited national 
sovereignty, freedom of the seas 
2. International air police proposals 
3. International boards for the control of 
civil aviation 
. Need for the development of an “‘air policy” 
for the United States 
1. Probable expanding relations with 
Canada, Latin America, and Australia 
2. The new air policy in terms of economic 
values 


“the peace” in the light of air 


. Aviation in Trade and Commerce of the Future 
A. Technological development of aircraft 
1. Passenger and cargo planes as public 
carriers 
2. Private commercial and recreational fly- 


ing 


3. ‘Pick-up’ services 
. Expansion of airports and airways 
. Problem of safety and regulation 
. Accessibility of mew areas, resources, and 
markets 
. Possible effects upon present transportation 
facilities——automobiles, railroads, and ships 
. Aviation and the Tariff 
. Aviation as a great industry 
1. Technological training required 
2. Employment possibilities 
3. Problems of conversion of plants 
4. Problems of allied industries and services 
H. Effects of aviation upon urban life and the 
distribution of population 


. Cultural Changes in an Air Age 


A. Facility and speed of travel and communica- 
tion 
. Problems of language 
. Internationalization of learning and culture 
. Intellectual stimulation of increased cultural 
contacts and interchange of ideas 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following brief bibliography, which does not 
include any of the numerous interesting books of 
biography, fiction, or technique of flying, may be 
helpful to teachers who wish to introduce topics 
related to aviation in their social studies courses 
The titles which are starred should be especially 
useful for high school pupils. Titles which are not 
starred are chiefly useful for teachers. 


Frederick, John H., Commercial Air Trans portation 
Chicago, Irwin, 1942. Pp. 493. $4.00. 

*Johnston, S. Paul, Horizons Unlimited; A Gr. 
History of Aviation. New York, Duell, 1941. Op 
354. $3.75. 

*Knowlton, Hugh, Air Trans portation in the United 


States; Its Growth as a Business. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 72. $1.25. 
Seversky, Alexander P. de, Victory Through Ar 
Power. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1942. Pp. 

354. $2.50. 

Smith, Henry L., Azrways; The History of Commer: 
cial Aviation in the United States. New York, 
Knopf, 1942. Pp. 430. $3.50. 

Spykman, Nicholas J., America’s Strategy in World 
Politics; The United States and the Balance of 
Power. New York, Harcourt, 1942. Pp. 493 
$3.75. 

*Warner, Edward L., Early History of Air Transpor 
tation. Norwich, Vermont, Norwich University, 
1938. Pp. 74. $.50. 

*Williams, Al, Air Power. New York, Coward-Mc 
Cann, 1940. Pp. 433. $3.50. 
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[llustrative Materials for the Classroom 


FLORENCE BERND! 


Director, Teachers’ Materials Bureau, Macon, Georgia 


In offering this series of articles combining source 
material, music and art, there has been a fourfold 
purpose: 

1. To give access to illustrative material not 
easily obtainable by the vast army of social 
studies teachers in the rural sections and 
smaller towns and cities where library facili- 
ties are limited. 

. To provide an opportunity for cooperative 
contributions by members of the class and 
also of the music and art departments. With 
this in view, one group may give a report on 
the worthiness of the source, another group 
may present an explanation of the picture 
in relation to the source as a basis for discus- 
sion, while a third may be responsible for 
an account of the origin of the music and 
its value. 

. To impress upon young minds the basic fact 
that this world’s progress and culture stem 
from many lands and ages—a Roman Pope, 
a German reformer, an English chronicler, 
king and commoner of many diverse creeds 
and callings. 

4. To open up ever widening horizons that may 
lead boys and girls to find within themselves 
some measure of contentment to counter- 
balance the feverish dependence on externals 
in today’s distraught world. 


Only the simplest music has been offered in order 
that it may be within the range of the young. This 
may be richly supplemented in many cases by the use 
of Victrola records, though nothing can take the place 
of student participation. 

It may be said that this is no untried plan. It was 
used over a long period with ninth grade boys to 
whom one might doubt its appeal, but on the contrary 
and perhaps a bit disconcerting to the teacher, it is a 
fact that after many years, these boys, grown into 
mature men have remembered the music and the 
picture and the contents of the source, when they 
have forgotten the name of the textbook. 


"Miss Bernd was formerly head of the history department 
of the Lanier High School for Boys and now has headquarters 
at the Lanier High School for Girls, Macon, Georgia. 


KING OLAF TRYGVESSON OF NorWAY? 


Olaf was more expert in all exercises than any 
man in Norway whose memory is preserved to us in 
sagas; and he was stronger and more agile than most 
men, and many stories are written down about it. 
One is, that he ascended the Smalsar Horn and fixed 
his shield upon the very peak. Another is, that one 
of his followers had climbed up the peak after him 
until he came to where he could neither get up nor 
down; but the king came to his help, climbed up to 
him, took him under his arm, and bore him to the 
flat ground. Olaf could run across the oars outside 
of his vessel while his men were rowing it. He could 
play with three daggers, so that one was always in the 
air, and he took the one falling by the handle. He 
could walk all around upon the ship's rails, could 
strike and cut equally well with both hands, and 
could cast two spears at once. Olaf was a merry, 
frolicsome man; gay and social; had great taste in 
everything; was very generous; was very finical in his 
dress, but in battle he exceeded all in bravery. He 
was distinguished for cruelty when he was enraged, 
and tortured many of his enemies. Some he burnt in 
fire; some he had torn in pieces by mad dogs; some 
he had mutilated, or cast down from high precipices. 
On this account his friends were attached to him 
warmly and his enemies feared him greatly; and thus 
he made such a fortunate advance in his undertakings, 
for some obeyed his will out of the friendliest zeal 
and others out of dread... . 

(Olaf had a short reign. In the year 1000, while 
on an expedition against Denmark, he was attacked 
by the combined Swedish and Danish fleets, together 
with the ships of Earl Haakon’s sons. The battle 
ended in the destruction of the Norwegian fleet. Olaf 
fought to the last on his great vessel, the ‘Long 
Serpent,” and finally leaped overboard. After his 
death he remained the hero of his people, who 
believed that he was still alive and looked for his re- 
turn. “However that may be,” says the saga, ‘Olaf 
Trygvesson never came back to his kingdom in Nor- 
way.’’) 


? Hutton Webster, Readings in Early European History (Bos- 
ton: D. C, Heath and Company), pp. 324, 331-332. Used with 
permission. The source of this material is the Heimskringla. 
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THE VIKINGS’ SONG 


Words by W. B. STEPHEN ADAMS 


Allegro moderato 
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Visual and Other Aids 


ROBERT E. JEWETT 


Department of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


What is your school, college or university doing 
to disseminate war information to your student body 
and to the community of which your institution is 
a part? With the emphasis upon full capacity pro- 
duction within our industrial plants to equip our 
war machine can we justify the limited use of visual 
and auditory equipment in our schools to provide 
information concerning our war effort? 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures of the Office of 
War Information has developed a comprehensive 
program for the production and distribution of off- 
cial government 16 mm. sound motion pictures con- 
cerning numerous aspects of the war. These motion 
pictures are available to schools through more than 
one hundred and fifty film libraries and film rental 
agencies in all sections of the country. 

The cost to borrowers of these films has been 
kept at a minimum. The motion Picture Bureau's 
policy is that: ‘In addition to transportation costs, dis- 
tributors are permitted to make a service charge to 


the users not to exceed 50 cents for the first subject 
and 25 cents for each additional subject included 
in a single shipment.” 

Schools and other groups interested in obtaining 
official government war films for use in a planned 
program of war information should seek informa 
tion directly from their usual sources for 16 mm. 
films. A complete list of all distributors of official 
government war films may be obtained upon request 
from the OWI Bureau of Motion Pictures, 1400 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

New 16 mm. films will be released each month. 
Following is a list of the films allocated to dis 
tributors during July and August: 


Bomber (10 minutes)—The manufacture of the 
Martin B-26 medium bomber. 

Democracy in Action (11 minutes) —How the 
farmers are dealing with their war-time 
food production problems. 
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Lake Carrier (9 minutes)—The Great Lakes 
ore boats and their part in winning the 
war. 

Ring of Steel (10 minutes)—A tribute to the 
American soldier—the “ring of steel’”’ pro- 
tecting democracy. 

Safeguarding Military Information (10 min- 
utes)——-The disastrous result of careless 
talk which discloses military information. 

Song Shorts (3 ininutes each)—Songs are sung 
by well-known artists with full orchestra 
accompaniment and pictures appropriate 
to the words. Audience is invited to sing. 

Anchors Aweigh—Conrad Thibault and stirring 
scenes of the field artillery in action. 

Keep ’em Rolling—Jan Peerce and scenes of 
industrial war production. 

Tanks (10 minutes)—Shows the manufacture 
of the M-3 medium tank. 

Target for Tonight (48 minutes)—The story 
of six men who flew a British bomber to 
Germany and flew it home again. Pro- 
duced in England by the Crown Film 
Unit. (Note: Fewer prints of this subject 
are available and cannot be obtained from 
all distributors of government war films.) 

Prints of government films previously distributed 
through the Office of Emergency Management Film 
Unit are being reallocated and may be obtained 
through some of the agencies handling current re- 
leases. The OEM films listed below are still being 
distributed : 

Aluminum (9 minutes); Building a Bomber 

(20 minutes); Building a Tank (20 minutes); 

Men and Ships (22 minutes); The New Spirit 

(7 minutes); Power for Defense (10 minutes) ; 

Women in Defense (10 minutes). 

Three conference kits produced under Federal 
Radio Education Committee (FREC) sponsorship 
ate available to those schools interested in informing 
their students and the public concerning the progress 
of our war effort. Kit No. 1 is entitled ‘How to 
Use Transcriptions in the Schools.” This kit de- 
stibes a technique for using transcriptions in the 
dassroom. Kit No. 2 entitled, ‘“‘A War Policy for 
American Schools’’ was prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation cooperating with the United States Office 
of Education and The Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee. It may be used to plan the local school groups’ 
wat contribution. ““We Hold These Truths’ is the 
title of Kit No. 3, and contains Norman Corwin’s 
Bill of Rights Day radio program. It is well suited 
for classroom use. Besides the transcriptions, read- 


ing materials are included in the kits. They are ob- 
tainable on loan from FREC, United States Office 
of Education. A limited number are for sale at 
$6.00. 

If your school conceives of post-war planning as 
a part of our war effort, packet 19-C-1 published by 
The Information Exchange, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., should be of service 
in the furthering of your educational program. Avail- 
able on loan basis, the packet contains pamphlets 
from several organizations on different phases of this 
problem. Included is the National Resources De- 
velopment Report, which formulates significant poli- 
cies in regard to education. 

A suggestion for program builders who wish to 
interpret the war effort for school or community audi- 
ences may be found in the weekly series of world- 
affairs films given at Indiana University. One recent 
program, for example, consisted of a film called 
General MacArthur in the Philip pines, which showed 
the Bataan campaign; another giving a comprehensive 
picture of the defenses of Australia including agri- 
culture, industrial, and military activities, entitled 
Australia Marches with Britain; and the third was 
Building a Tank, and dealt with America’s tank pro- 
duction. The entire program lasted about an hour 
with showings three times daily. 

If schools utilize these types of visual and audi- 
tory aids intelligently in their school programs they 
will perform a major service to the community. How- 
ever, the school is in a position to perform an even 
greater service—that of diffusing this information 
among the members of the community at large. 

The social studies teacher is a logical person to 
organize and operate the war information program 
both within the school and in the larger community. 
A group of students trained for the purpose, can 
assume the responsibility of operating the equip- 
ment for service organizations, P.T.A. meetings, 
groups of factory workers, etc. The school can 
furnish these groups with the recordings and films 
which are being used in the school program. The 
students who are trained to operate the equipment 
also can be trained to conduct discussions within 
the community. 

The school plant, especially in rural areas and 
small towns, can become the center of war informa- 
tion for the community. Programs consisting of pub- 
lic forums, panels, films, recordings, speakers, and 
debates can be organized by the school using re- 
sources both within the school and within the com- 
munity. Thus school a as well as industrial 
equipment will be placed upon a full-time basis in 
the promotion of our war effort. 
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News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


AGE OF SOCIAL MAN by force and regimentation? From the battlefields we 
Thoughtful observers remind us that the Coolidge perceive that the totalitarian way is more efficient 
Era is gone, never to return. They fear, perhaps But we see, too, that it rapidly generates hostility and 
rightly, that most of us fail to realize that we are fesistance which will defeat it in the end. 
in the midst of a global revolution. This war 1s Democracy offers a better way. It is hampered 
not an event of itself, but an outward and visible too narrow an interpretation, Democracy is 
sign of a profound human revolution which began than representative government and free privat 
before armed conflict occurred and will continue  terprise. It pertains to all of life. Its criterio: 
after arms have been laid down. broad as life, for the criterion of democracy 
An acute analysis of the revolution was made by welfare of the individual. The two-fold meas 
the distinguished British scholar, Julian Huxley, in democracy is the extent to which the ind 
the September issue of Harper's Magazine (‘On Liv- achieves all-round development and the satist 
ing in a Revolution’). The line of development of of his manifold needs and the extent to wh 
the revolution is not yet fixed. It can work itself individuals actively and voluntarily participat 
out along the path of democracy, or of totalitarianism. many-sided activities of democratic life. 
But whatever the path it follows, this revolution will How shall the criterion of democracy be 
bring to the fore the social motives and ends while to the new world into which we are being 
it subordinates the economic motives which, hitherto, by the revolution? In the democracy of th 
have been primary. The Age of Social Man will teenth century, liberty meant chiefly getting 
supplant the Age of Economic Man. Mr. Huxley “the shackles of the semi-feudal past’ and 
does not minimize the importance of the economic ing free enterprise in terms of machine pr 
motive. But the emphasis, today, is shifting. It is Democratic equality was limited to political 
shifting to the social, the human-welfare, aspect of | Democratic fraternity was displayed in charity 
living and thereby transforming goals and proced- noblesse oblige. In the small world of tom 
ures. The Russian Five-Year Plan. for instance, or what does the democratic principl« indicate as the 
the British housing projects, or the nazi recreation meaning of liberty, equality, and fraternity, especially 
programs, show concern with social purposes more _ since the nearness of nations one to another intensifies 
than with economic. frictions? If liberty means national self-determin: 
There also is a marked trend toward planning, tion, it will foster war. But if it means cultural selt- 
centrally guided, in place of laissez faire, and to- determination it can promote peace. Cutural self- 
ward greater social unity. German Aryanism sym- determination should be the expression of liberty in 
bolizes this desire for unity. It is shown also in tomorrow’s internationalism. Fraternity spells 
many countries that are now stressing the arts and operation: ‘cooperation for defense, for trade, for 
culture of their people. At the same time, the na- increased consumption.” Great, national tariff walls 
tions are feeling their way toward an adequate must come down, national armies and imperialism 
international organization and are aiming at more must go, and in their place must be “new world-scale 
effective use of the physical and human resources of | economic and political organizations, both interna 
the whole globe. Modern warfare itself is efficiently tional, trans-national, and supernational.’’ Equality, 
conducted only as planning, social integration, and with backward people, is ‘‘potential equality.” It 
economic activities are all focussed directly on the demands that such people, without sacrifice of cul- 
war effort. Such subordination of economic and _ tural diversity, be raised to actual equality interna 
other interests is best exemplified in the totalitarian tionally with other peoples. The traditional colonial 
countries, where the revolution is farthest advanced. and imperialistic ideas of nations must go. The 
The democratic countries have been more reluctant Chinese, the Indians, the Malayans, the Filipinos, 
to accept the revolution, and their efficiency in prose- will become equal as colonial administration, ¢C0- 
cuting the war has been proportionately less. This nomic advance, and education prepare them for self- 
war is requiring social experimentation. government. These people will achieve equality more 
The revolution is inescapable. Will it unfold in quickly than those whom we call backward. 
the democratic way, by cooperation and voluntary Shall we attempt to guide the revolution or shall 
agreement; or will it unfold in the totalitarian way, we let it carry us whither its blind forces list? Mr. 
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Huxley proposes that the United Nations formulate 
and proclaim their comprehensive war aims even 
more precisely than they have yet done. We shall 
then be more conscious of our direction and can 
better set up goals to strive for by democratic meth- 
ods. Of course, experience will suggest desirable 
changes, but the prepared program will insure us 
against mere floundering. It will also help to inter- 
pret the revolution, help to prevent mistakes, and 
it will keep the democratic principle and goals before 
us. Why not formulate the program in the form of 
charters, since a beginning has been made that way: 
Atlantic Charter, Pacific Charter, Colonial Charter, 
Charter of Welfare and Service, Charter of Security, 
Charter of Prosperity, and Charter of Peaceful 
Change? 

A startling sidelight on this discussion is the 
“Epitaph on a System,” contributed by Mr. Huxley’s 
eminent compatriot, Harold J. Laski, to the August 
24 number of The New Republic. Mr. Laski believes 
that the present British government is unequal to 
the task of fully prosecuting the revolution which 
Mr. Huxley analyzed. The Churchill government is 
really reactionary, as Mr. Laski sees it. It aims merely 
to preserve the position and privileges of the tradi- 
tional ruling class of Britain. It aims to preserve the 
traditional economic and social system when the very 
essence of the revolution is the status of those privi- 
leges and that system. Revolutionary means are 
needed to wage the revolutionary war. The old 
schools, classes, parties, and military system will not 
suffice to win. For the revolution requires that the 
masses be made full partners and that democracy be 
extended to all men. “*. . . the masses are the plaintiff 
in this war.”’ 

PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


The attention being paid to Pacific affairs suggests 
that the great nations, from Russia eastward, are to 
be of more importance in tomorrow’s world than 
the hitherto important nations of western Europe. 
Apparently the future of Russia, China, India, etc., 
is about to dawn while those nations of Europe 
that have been dominating our history books will 
fall into second place. Meanwhile the problems of 
the East which will face the victorious United Na- 
tions are being searched out and mulled over, in 
terms of democratic relations. 

Fortune magazine for August carried a 32-page 
supplement on ‘‘Pacific Relations” which is an expo- 
sition of such problems. This supplement is the 
second in the Fortune series on ‘“The United States 
ina New World” which studies potential courses for 
democratic action. 

The first supplement, on ‘Relations with Britain,” 
developed democratic conceptions which are appli- 
cable to the East, if adapted to Eastern traditions and 
history. According to Fortune there are three key 


tools for dealing with the post-war East in terms of 
the principles of democracy and trends which Julian 
Huxley described in Harper's. The principal prob- 
lems of the post-war East will be how to alleviate 
its dreadful poverty, how to build up and safeguard 
the health of its teeming millions, and how to soften 
its ancient social prejudices and cleavages which seem 
to be an insurmountable obstacle to progress. To 
meet these problems the West has three implements: 
Technology, Democracy, and Social Reform. 

The editors discussed the possible political ar- 
rangements, the role of China and India as leaders 
of the East, the requirements of progressive recon- 
struction of Southeast Asia, and the necessary ref- 
ormation of Japan. Like Huxley, they saw no good 
in Western efforts to maintain the political domi- 
nance and* economic imperialism of the past. The 
great need, for the long transition period, is for 
Western aid in protecting Eastern nations from 
aggression, in providing them with economic assist- 
ance through our effective technology and our capital 
resources, and in advising them on plans for recon- 
struction. 

These few comments do little justice to the supple- 
ment. Each of the major Eastern nations is passed 
in review. The history, traditions and way of life, and 
aspirations of each are described. Against this back- 
ground the editors set forth what seem to them to 
be the policies and the practical steps which our 
nation should support. Three dozen illustrations and 
a map of the proposed Pacific states do much to 
vivify the discussion. 

India is attracting more attention from thinkers 
than any other nation of the East, at present. The 
views and suggestions of three may be singled out 
to exemplify the varieties of opinion. In Fortune for 
August, Professor William E. Hocking analyzed the 
mind of India, of China, and of Japan, in an article 
on “A New East in a New World.” The gulf be- 
tween the mind of the East and the mind of the 
West is not impassable, as some believe. Professor 
Hocking’s vivid analysis is based upon intimate 
knowledge. It includes a penetrating estimate of the 
roles of Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek as leaders in 
the movement toward a new East. His profound 
respect for the great religions of India and China and 
his appreciation of what they can teach the Western 
man of action may come as a surprise to many of us. 

Two conflicting views of the problem of Indian 
independence were expressed in late August by two 
eminent men: Lin Yutang, the Chinese philosopher 
and writer, and Sir Norman Angell. In a brief state- 
ment on “India and the War for Freedom,” printed 
in the August 24 number of The New Republic, Lin 
Yutang expressed his fears about the outcome of the 
Indian situation. 

He was sure that Great Britain would pursue no 
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policy respecting India that was not thought to have 
American approval. He was no less sure that the 
American people lack active interest in Indian policy 
because of their traditional view that India is Brit- 
ain’s private affair. However, said he, what happens 
in India concerns China vitally. Events in India will 
affect the conduct of the war by China and therefore 
will affect the cause of the United Nations. Britain is 
right in holding that India is America’s affair. 

The issue of India is the issue of the war aims of 
the Allies. If we fight for liberty, we fight for the 
liberty of India as well as the liberty of Czecho- 
slovakia or Holland. If the billion Asiatics and the 
scores of millions in Latin America and under the 
Nazi heel in Europe have even a suspicion that 
Britain and the United States fight for empire and 
not for liberty, their faith in the integrity of the 
cause will totter and their morale will be destroyed. 
India is important because her cause is the cause of 
liberty. Indians who have lost faith in Britain have 
not yet lost faith in America. Irrespective of the 
problems involved, India deserves freedom now. 
When freed, she will fight for the Allied cause, and 
not before. If not freed, she will welcome Japan. 

Norman Angell, in The Nation for August 29, 
was so impressed by the problems involved in im- 
mediate freedom for India, that he could not agree 
with Lin Yutang. In “A British View on India’’ he 
likened the British status there to what it might 
have been with respect to France had she accepted 
Churchill’s Act of Union early in the war. Anticipat- 
ing France’s collapse Churchill sought to prevent it 
by a union to establish a common government and 
support a common resistance to Hitler. If France 
had accepted and subsequent affairs had gone badly, 
French patriots would have made strong demands 
for the dissolution of the Union in order that France 
be free to fight for France’s cause. Whether Britain 
then agreed to free France from the union or not, 
the Allied cause would have suffered. This is Brit- 
ain’s dilemma in India. 

Sir Norman asked whether this is the time for 
Britain to get out of India. India’s freedom is not 
far distant, he declared, and Indians know that as 
well as Britons. It is 2 matter of timing. The gulf be- 
tween Mohammedans and Hindus makes Protestant 
and Catholic Ireland, by comparison, seem to be good 
friends. To handle the dilemma Sir Norman pro- 
poses a plan of action: (1) Establish full negotia- 
tions between the Moslem League and the Congress 
Party. (2) And between the British and both Indian 
groups. (3) Release Gandhi and other leaders on 
condition that they cease to sabotage war efforts. (4) 
Secure American and United Nations guarantees 
for post-war Indian independence. (5) Set up a 
United Nations Political Council to facilitate the 


largest amount of independence for India now, com. 
patible with prosecuting the war. 


EDUCATION AND PEACE 

In a view sympathetic to the viewpoint of Julian 
Huxley, Professor i. L. Kandel of Columbia Uni- 
versity discussed ‘‘Education and Peace,” in Schoo] 
and Society for August 15. The formulation of the 
kind of peace we want would do much to strengthen 
national morale. It would clarify the values we strive 
for and hold out hope to oppressed peoples every- 
where. Professor Kandel declared that the peace 
should be envisaged from the standpoint of human 
welfare. Its criterion should be, as Mr. Huxley would 
have it, the welfare and worth of the individual, 

But, said Professor Kandel, so many of the organi- 
zations which are discussing the peace are making 
the mistake of leaving education out of their calcula- 
tions. The problems of education, in tomorrow's 
world, will be as difficult as any. In the peace, this 
country will be looked to for technicians to recon- 
struct war torn lands, to rebuild their economic ma- 
chine, and to restore the bases of civilized life. 
Those in exile from their homelands are in need of 
training to help their fellow citizens better when 
they return home. Moreover, in many countries the 
fabric of education has been destroyed. Training is 
needed for those who are to build and equip the 
buildings anew and to institute the system of educa- 
tion required in the world of tomorrow. The United 
States can be a center for training the educational 
leaders of those countries. Outsiders may rebuild 
the streets and public buildings of these countries, 
but only their own people can properly build their 
educational systems. We can, however, supply them 
with the knowledge of the theory and practice of 
education that all educational leaders in our day 
should possess. For all this, the public itself needs 
education in order that it be sufficiently enlightened 
to help in the performance of these many tasks. 

As a complement to Professor Kandel’s overview 
of the larger problem of education and the peace, 
there are Elmer Davis’s specific suggestions on the 
subject of “The Teacher’s Job in the War.” This 
address by the Director of the Office of War In- 
formation was made recently before the Institute on 
Education and the War and has attracted the attention 
of teachers because of its concreteness. It appeared 
as the leading article in the September 12 issue of The 
Saturday Review of Literature and in the September 
21 issue of The Civic Leader (Civic Education Setv- 
ice, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.). 

One important part of the teacher's job is to 
teach children and adults that this war marks “the 
greatest turning point in human destiny.” The crisis, 
far from ending with the cessation of hostilities, will 
challenge us even more and will require us to think 
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and work harder than ever when the conflict is done. 
Much of the burden will fall upon the younger 
generation. They, more than men previously, will 
have the means for consciously shaping the future. 
But it will require hard thinking and hard work, 
beginning now. It is important, too, to teach “air 
geography.” We must get away from flat maps and 
the limitations of ground travel. New conceptions of 
direction, time, distance, and place-importance must 
be acquired in terms of the roundness of the earth 
(see “Air Age and Geography,” in this department, 
last month). 

Our people must learn that war nowadays affects 
the life of everyone, inescapably. Our boys fight on 
strange and distant fronts because we dare not wait 
to protect ourselves until the war reaches our shores. 
In total war everyone from school-child and mother 
at home to the munitions-maker and man in uniform 
contributes to, or hinders the war effort. 

There must also be taught the kind of people we 
fight. We must know the German and Japanese con- 
ceptions of master races and their right to rule all 
mankind. We must know, from the evidence of this 
war, how that rule actually is exercised and how the 
master race recasts time-honored ethical ideas we must 
convert deceit and treachery into good. 

The most difhcult task, perhaps, will be to teach 
people that victory requires no let-up in effort and 
that the natural tendency to slacken efforts will lose 
us the peace even if we win the war. This is critical. 
Failure to win the peace will in all likelihood help 
breed another world war that may undo civilization. 
For technology has been growing so fast that, in 
another war, its powers of destruction may threaten 
to destroy most of mankind. We dare not slack now 
or in the peace, and teachers must explain and drive 
home that fact to youth and adults alike. 


PATENTS 


Last month reference was made here to the discus- 
ion of the problem of patents by Thurman Arnold 
ind Lawrence Langner. In the September issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly (“We Must Reform the Pat- 
ent Law’’) Mr. Arnold discussed the subject further. 
He suggested that the law be amended to enable the 
government to stop the use of patents for the purpose 
of creating monopolies which injure the public wel- 
tare. Mr. Langer replied to Mr. Arnold, briefly and 
pettishly. The discussion of the subject of patents 
in The Atlantic Monthly was brought to a close 
in the October issue by a statement bearing upon 
the legislation now before Congress and by a presen- 
tation of the viewpoints of the manufacturer and the 
inventor. 


In addition to this series of articles on a trouble- 
some key problem of the day, there is another of 
qual significance in Fortwne magazine. In the August 


issue, an article on ‘War, Peace, and the Patent 
System” agreed with Mr. Arnold that patents are 
being used by business to stifle competition, close 
up free markets, control production, and fix prices. 
A painstaking account was given of the workings 
of the complicated patent system whereby patents 
are used by corporations to build and extend mo- 
nopolies behind which business is shielded from the 
risks of progress, the impact of new inventions, and 
the requirements of efficiency. The existing patent 
system develops a “hardening of the arteries of 
private enterprise.” 

It is likely that the present Supreme Court trials, 
the Congressional investigations and committee 
studies, and the publicity now being given to the mat- 
ter will result in the revision of our patent laws. 
Since publicity and public enlightenment are neces- 
sary if patent reform is to be for the benefit of both 
business and the public, the school can make a large 
contribution by teaching the facts of the American 
patent system. 

In Fortune for September there is an account of the 
European system of cartels which is tied in with our 
patent system (‘No Peace with I. G. Farben’). 
The article describes the many sources of cartels, 
including the operation of patent pools, the workings 
of industrial agreements of many kinds, and the use 
of the monopoly of natural resources. The evils are 
made evident, for every cartel aims to restrict pro- 
duction, strangle competition, and fix prices for the 
benefit of the companies rather than the public. The 
scores of European cartels include many American 
firms. 

The fear is expressed that the cartels will survive 
this war as they did the last, again recovering all 
that they lost in the conflict. They will seek again to 
fix the economic status quo, to perpetuate economic 
rigidity, and to stifle new industry and experimenta- 
tion not of their own devising. They will prepare the 
ground for the rise of new dictators and for a new 
war. 

Only government is powerful enough to cope with 
cartels. Because our business is enmeshed in the 
European system of cartels our government must 
take action to prevent another plague of evils from 
cartelization. It must revise its anti-trust, patent, and 
other laws through which cartels operate. It must 
devise machinery to guarantee freedom for industrial 
research, to encourage new enterprise, and to pre- 
vent the reestablishment of foreign control over 
American business, It should cooperate with other 
nations to promote and insure free enterprise around 
the globe. Perhaps the way to begin is by an agree- 
ment with Great Britain which will provide an Anglo- 
American “free-trade” area in which competitive 
free enterprise is not strangled while the evils of 
unrestricted laissez faire are curbed. 
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OuR PEOPLES AND THE WAR 

How do the thirty million people in America 
who are of European stock react to the war? “Steam 
From the Melting Pot,” in Fortune for Septem- 
ber, reports the results of a survey made to find 
the answer to this question. Foreign language publi- 
cations, pronouncements of organizations, statements 
of leaders and other sources of information were 
canvassed. 

It was found that before Pearl Harbor, many of 
the foreign groups reflected the same confusions that 
beset the nation at large. Many have strong sym- 
pathies for their compatriots abroad and for their 
way of life. But most of these people are strongly 
pro-American. The government has failed to do much 
to swing the clashing elements of Slav, German, 
Italian, and British, into one American line. It has 
done little to resolve their doubts and bewilderment 
and to wean them from the Old Country, especially 
those from totalitarian homelands. It is unfortunate 
that we do so little to insure unity throughout the 
American nation by enlisting the sympathies and 
support of these people for our cause. The nation 
would profit much from a government drive to ex- 
plain the Allied cause and win over these members 
of the American family. 

By way of introduction to this article, there is a 
brief analysis of our Europeon stock, under the 
title, ““The Nation of Nations.” A timely summary 
of the composition of our population is given in the 
Monthly Labor Review for August (‘“‘Age Composi- 
tion of the Population”). Tables set forth the make- 
up of our people in 1940 by age groups and accord- 
ing to sex, race, and urban-rural distribution. Brief 
descriptions accompany the tables. All data are taken 
from the latest findings of the Bureau of the Census. 


WoRLD MIGRATIONS 

It is now so familiar a fact that Europe, after 
enduring a thousand years of periodic invasions since 
the fall of Rome, in turn sent forth its conquerors 
and colonists to the ends of the earth in the succeed- 
ing four centuries. Since Columbus, Europeans have 
colonized or taken control of all continents except 
Asia. And over half of that continent is possessed 
or controlled by Europeans. 

This series of migrations is the greatest, most 
varied, and most complex in history. Harry L. 
Shapiro of The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory reviewed these “World Migrations” in the 
September issue of Natural History. As an anthro- 
pologist, his comments and interpretations will be 
illuminating to secondary school students of modern 
history. A striking, two-page map of the “Major 
Movements of European Population” illustrates the 
article. 

As part of his picture of these world migrations 


the author describes the movement of some fifteen 
million Negroes from Africa to the New World 
and touches briefly upon Asiatic migration eastward 
across the Pacific. While migration is as old as man 
and has been experienced by every country, the post- 
Columbian migration has been distinctive for “the 
rapidity of the phenomenon, its colossal numbers, 
and its world-wide character.” 


LATIN AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS 


In view of the growing interest in Latin America 
a recent bibliography prepared for the National Edu- 
cation Association is very useful to teachers. Called 
Latin American Backgrounds, it assembles hundreds 
of references to books and pamphlets and gives brief 
descriptions of each. The references are classified 
by topics: The Country, The People, The Nation’s 
Work, Transportation and Communication, History 
and Government, Inter-American Relations, Travel, 
Fiction, and Biography. 

In the appendix are listed nearly fifty references 
to teaching aids. All the references are finally classi- 
fied, as a sort of index, by countries. Most of the 
material is suitable for junior and senior high schools. 
Inquiries about this inexpensive pamphlet should be 
sent to the Association, at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


INFLATION 


To the average man, as to the average youth, in- 
flation is a strange bogey. No one seems to know 
much about it, although it worries the nations 
leaders and calls forth warnings to the citizens. Ac 
cordingly the description of the inflation problem in 
the August-September issue of The Congressional 
Digest is appropriate. Answers are given to the ques- 
tions, “What is inflation?” and “How do present 
conditions work to bring inflation?” The historical 
background of the problem is sketched and the steps 
taken by the government to check inflation are enu- 
merated. The President’s recent message stating his 
anti-inflation program is quoted in full. a 

“Is the Administration’s present policy effective in 
preventing the rise of inflation?” That question 's 
debated by senators, representatives, and other lead- 
ers in government positions and out. For students 
of this problem, in the secondary school, this presen- 
tation is valuable. 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


In this department, in our issue for April, 1941, 
attention was directed to the valuable service being 
rendered to teachers by the Curriculum Laboratory 
of the University of Oregon. Professor Hugh . 
Wood of the Department of Education edits the 
Curriculum Bulletin, a guide to practical teaching 
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units, bibliographical material, audio-visual aids, and 
other implements of teaching. The issue for April 1, 
1942 (No. 24, Revised), published ‘‘Price Lists 
of Inexpensive Teaching Materials,” none of which 
costs over one dollar and many of which are free. 
These lists assemble a great store of materials from 
publishers, from educational, parent-teacher, and 
other associations, and from government agencies 
and many other sources. Much of the material is 
suited to the social studies in the secondary schools. 

Few classroom teachers are in a position to find 
for themselves the many, diverse teaching aids which 
Professor Wood has brought together. What he is 
doing deserves to be much more widely known. The 
April 1 number of The Curriculum Bulletin may be 


secured, for twenty-five cents, from the University 
Cooperative Store, Eugene, Oregon. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The National Education Association, the United 
States Office of Education, the American Legion, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
sponsor American Education Week, November 8-14. 
The theme for the week is, ‘Education for Free 
Men.” Beginning with Sunday, November 8, the 
topics for each day of the week are: 

Renewing Our Faith; Serving Wartime Needs; 
Building Strong Bodies; Developing Loyal Citizens; 
Cultivating Knowledge and Skills; Establishing 
Sturdy Character; Strengthening Morale for Victory. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by RICHARD HEINDEL 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Remaking America. By Jay Franklin. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1942. Pp. xvi, 287. $3.00. 


This attractive little volume is a discussion of 
the purposes and achievements of the New Deal. 
In very readable fashion it explains the original 
purpose for establishing a society in America, the 
devastation wrought because of the great plenty 
found here and the recent awakening to the fact that 
there is danger in the future because of a too prodigal 
waste of the great opportunity. There is an effective 
discussion of the character of the waste particularly 
as regards land, the products of the soil, the water, 
and the humanity dependent upon these great re- 
sources. The author devotes most of his time to 
explaining the great variety of steps taken by the 
New Deal to restore the fertility of the soil, to con- 
serve the water power, and to bring the American 
people into a better social adjustment, so that there 
will not be starvation in the richest country in the 
world or oppressed minorities on the farms or a 
standard of health too low for social safety. The 
author maintains that a dynamic state to remain 
powerful must have security and self-respect. These 
the New Deal seeks to provide. But it is more than 
this that concerns the New Deal now. The end of 
isolation has come and the nation must gird itself 
for total defense. America must fight for the future 
to demonstrate that the American dream of the pur- 
suit of happiness can be “‘a reality . . . greater than 
all the things men dreamed about it.” 

This is a very interesting book in excellent popular 
style. It is the work of one who is enthusiastic for 


the cause and naturally not too critical. He dedicates 
it to one “who will have to live in the America 
which we have tried to remake.” That generation will 
be better able to judge the effectiveness of the re- 
making. 
Roy F. NicHoLs 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Wind Blew From the East: A Study in the 
Orientation of American Culture. By Ferner 
Nuhn. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
Pp. ix, 300. $3.00. 

Teachers of the social studies will be increasingly 
called on to interpret America’s essential meaning. 
A great body of materials already exists—and more 
will be forthcoming—to that end. Yet there is noth- 
ing entirely satisfactory, and probably never can be, 
at least within the pages of a single volume. Mr. 
Nuhn’s book has a definite thesis and many keen 
and sensitive insights. Yet by reason of its over- 
simplification and its over-literary language it will be 
disappointing to many students of American culture. 

The thesis of the book is that by and large the 
Eastern seaboard—by implication at least Mr. Nuhn 
means the intellectuals on the seaboard—have sel- 
dom accepted America or understood it. Their point 
of orientation, rather, has been Europe. They have, in 
Mr. Nuhn’s words, half-unwittingly given themselves 
up to ‘‘a witchery of the time and place dimensions.” 
They failed to see and to take advantage of the central 
meaning of America: they did not grasp what Mr. 
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Nuhn believes to be the central fact in our cultural 
history, namely, that America has been, thanks to its 
vast new spaces, ‘a chance to apply ideas afresh to 
nature.” In highly poetical and symbolical language 
which is sometimes obscure, Mr. Nuhn identifies 
this central meaning of America with the ‘‘western 
star.”” It stood for work, money, profanity, action, 
function, and democratic color. The pull of Europe, 
on the other hand, which is identified with the ‘East 
Wind,” meant graceful living and peaceful dying, 
piety, status, ornament, aristocratic form, and ease. 

No one would dispute the fact that this thesis con- 
tains much truth. It has had, in one form or another, 
notable champions: Emerson, Whitman, William 
James, John Dewey. But it is—especially in the treat- 
ment it here an over-simplification. It 
neglects the democratic forces born of the French 
Revolution and industrial revolution in Europe. It 
neglects the American impact on Europe itself. Nev- 
ertheless there is profound truth in the emphasis Mr. 
Nuhn puts on the importance of the functional as 
opposed to the structural in American culture. In a 
subsequent volume Mr. Nuhn promises to develop 
further the “Western Star’? theme in the great cul- 
tural conflict in America, and he will have rich ma- 
terials to work with, as Parrington, Constance Rourke, 
and other students have shown. 


receives 


There is much sense and many insights in the 
essays on Henry James, Henry Adams, and T. S. 


Eliot. who refused to accept the central meaning of 
America’s western star and gave themselves up to 
the east wind by identifying themselves with, or try- 
ing to identify themselves with Mother England, 
Mother Church, and thirteenth century France. 
MERLE CurtTI 


Columbia University 
New York City 


The Women’s Trade Union Leagues in Great Britain 
and the United States of America. By Gladys 
Boone. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1942. Pp. 283. $3.50. 

It has been about 100 years now since women, 
both in the United States and Great Britain, began 
to organize for purposes of improving their social, 
educational, and economic status. The first World 
Anti-Slavery Congress, which marked the beginning 
of the women’s rights movement, was held in London 
in 1840—which Congress, by the way, refused to 
admit the eight American women sent as delegates. 
The act was defended on the grounds that “God's 
clear intention would be violated if promiscuous fe- 
male representation be allowed.” 

After returning to the United States it took eight 
years of work to prepare the ground for the first 
women’s convention, held at Seneca Falls, New 
York in 1848. That date marks the beginning of 


organized campaigns for women’s rights—po 
civil, educational, judicial, and economic. A fi 
those early leaders became interested in the 
problem of women wage earners. Susan B. Anth 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton who attended th 
mecting at Seneca Falls in 1848, were, twenty 
later, delegates to the National Labor Congr 
1868. 

In the eight chapters and six appendices 
little volume, Dr. Boone has related in an inte! 
manner the history of Women’s Trade Union L 
in the United States. Her first chapter, dealing with 
the Women’s Trade Union League in Great Britain, 
offers an excellent introduction to the whole femini 
movement. In this first chapter, she writes 
confidence that few others could have, in that 
English born, and for some years was a tutor to a 
Worker’s Educational Association class in Birming- 
ham, England; later, after becoming a resident of 
the United States, she returned to England to teach 
in a Workers’ Education Summer School in Oxford 

This is the first study ever made of the American 
Trade Union Leagues for women, and as such will 
stand as a landmark in the historical literature of 
this country. The dominant note running throughout 
the study is the constant struggle that women have 
made to raise their economic status through organ- 
ized trade unions. It is not all pleasant reading. 
Women often discovered some unions closed to them; 
others utterly indifferent to their requests. But af 
100 years of unrelenting activity on the part of ; 
few courageous leaders, they have reached the point 
where they are a power to be reckoned with in all 
social, political, and labor legislation. This is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the history of feminism and 
women’s rights in both this country and England 

JOHN W. OLIVER 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Papers of Edward P. Costigan Relating to the Pro- 
gressive Movement in Colorado: 1902-1917. 
Edited by Colin B. Goodykoontz. Boulder: 
University of Colorado, 1941. Pp. 379. $2.50 

If faith in democracy is to stay alive, we must 
preserve and publish the papers of such office-h ders 
and citizens as have demonstrated an outstanding 
devotion to the public good. Therefore it is ell that 

Professor Goodykoontz and the University of ¢ olo- 

rado have been able to produce this book. which 

complements the 1940 volume of Costigan s col- 
lected papers entitled, Public Ownership of G aes? 
ment; and it is to be hoped that a third, projected 

volume may appear. . 

It is well also that about one-half this book 
places its stress upon special state problems, for out 
comprehension of the national picture hangs upon 
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our understanding of local landscapes. Herein, the 


Tool Case takes pp. 23-71, local option pp. 80-101, 
freight grievances pp. 106-142, labor. troubles pp. 
306-314, and the decease of the Colorado progressive 
movement pp. 320-369. National aspects of the pro- 
gressive movement find occcasional mention in the 
local story, and they largely predominate in pages 
143-305. 

The moot question of whether Theodore Roose- 
velt was justified in ousting Robert LaFollette from 
progressive leadership, is here illuminated by here- 
tofore unpublished letters. J. S. — was writing 
Gifford Pinchot, by January 3, 1912, that three- 
fourths of Colorado's progressives preferred Roose- 
velt; but it is not divulged whether Costigan endorsed 
this judgment. At any rate, after LaFollette’s Phila- 
delphia speech of February 2, Costigan and some 
other of the Wisconsin senator’s sincere friends con- 
cluded that he “is not himself and has not been for 
a long time’’ (p. 186); they joined the Roosevelt 
supporters then. Costigan, be it noted, did not shift 
until he had conferred with LaFollette’s closest inti- 
mates and had obtained assurances from Roosevelt 
that he “would stand on an unmistakably Progres- 
sive platform’’ (p. 195). Does this suggest that 
Costigan shared LaFollette’s doubts of T.R.? 

The encyclopedic scope of the progressive’s pro- 
gram, and their basic faith in the sound sense of an 
informed electorate are here re-emphasized. To these 
qualities Costigan added two attributes not found in 
all members of the group: a keen time sense, and a 
realization that cherished progressive instruments of 
government might be blunted to oppressive uses. 
Acutely conscious that the remedies of one time 
might not work in another, Costigan repeatedly used 
such phrases as ‘of the immediate hour” and ‘for 
the time being.’’ With far vision he apprehended 
that a “plundering democracy” (p. 79) might forci- 
bly compel redistribution of national wealth while 
urging in justification previous plundering by special 
interests. Furthermore, he sensed that labor as well 
as capital might require compulsion to fulfill con- 
tracts. 

On the mechanical side, this volume suggests some 
observations. It attests the historical value of the 
‘catbon copy.” In its period, 1902-1917, the long 
distance and local telephone calls were not yet regu- 
larly undermining the structure of historical re- 
atch. In 1941 a global war had not yet ended the 
use of clear type and a pleasing format in the print- 
ing of monographs. 

JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


The Primrose League, 1883-1906. By Janet Hender- 
son Robb. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 258. $3.25. 





For your 


SOCIOLOGY COURSE 





THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 


By MELBO, BOWDEN, KOLLOCK 
and FERRY 


Introduces high school pupils to the basic institu- 
tions, fundamental ideals, and challenging problems 
of American life today. Builds clear comprehension 
and real appreciation of our western civilization, our 
American democracy, and the American way of life. 
Lets the pupil see how man’s present progress has 
been achieved and the arresting problems we face 


today. $1.96. 





Write for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 








Two years after the death of Benjamin Disraeli a 
simple field flower became the party badge of those 
who honored that sophisticated statesman. So began 
the Primrose League, a social cult, a Conservative 
political association. 

The founders of the League employed an elabo- 
rate and romantic symbolism, a hierarchy of medieval 
titles, a complexity of machinery. There were the 
Knights, singing the “Song of the Primrose 
Knights’; the Dames (the Liberals called them 
“filthy witches’); the children, the ‘buds’ of the 
“local habitations.” 

The purpose and program of the League were clear 
and simple. Its members followed the ideals of Con- 
servatism, the principles of Disraeli. They organized 
Conservative opinion for election purposes. A bar- 
rage of pamphlets rolled from their central depots. 
One asked: “Why Should I Join the Primrose 
League?”” A Primrose Dame wrote a popular story 


of an old retainer whose vote decided the fate of an 
election and 
Liberals.” 
All through England these preaching friars of the 
Conservative faith investigated and reported local 
sentiment. They nursed the constituencies. Exuber- 
antly they roused Imperialist sentiment for the eternal 


“saved the district from the subversive 
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and splendid Empire that had smote a pathway to 
the ends of all the earth. Into all the counties they 
brought lectures, magic lanterns, wax works, dancing, 
tableaux, community singing, traveling libraries, and 
talks on health followed by a fruit supper. Beams of 
bright interest came into the slow dullness of village 
evenings. The Liberals might denounce these ‘‘Prim- 
rose League orgies” but all were powerful instru- 
ments of Conservative propaganda. 

This scholarly and competent monograph is a 
study of the most significant political association in 
the fermenting years of late Victorian England. Too 
many books are solely descriptive, drugging the 
reader with solid facts, carefully confirmed. This 
essay is more valuable than that, for it is in part a 
portrait of an age. 

Dr. Robb has essayed a difficult task of synthesis 
and interpretation. He would be a foolish and nib- 
bling critic (and they do exist) who would dwell 
upon small errors, or count the few lines that might 
have been blotted. 

GOLDWIN SMITH 
The State University of Iowa 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


The Middle Ages, 395-1500. By Joseph R. Strayer 
and Dana Carleton Munro. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Pp. viti, 568. 
$4.00. 

This book is a successful revision of a standard 
text, whereby one of today’s leading younger me- 
dievalists, Professor Strayer of Princeton, rests upon 
the wisdom, ripe judgment and clear style of two 
eminent historians, the late Dana C. Munro and 
Professor Raymond J. Sontag, and upon the sure 
editorial sagacity of Professor William E. Lingel- 
bach, editor of the Century Historical Series. 

Since every serious textbook on the Middle 
Ages must necessarily cover prescribed ground and 
deal with certain standard topics, distinctions are 
usually most apparent in matters of emphasis, or- 
ganization, and insight. In these three, Professor 
Strayer contributes much. His emphasis is on the 
Middle Ages as ‘“‘an almost unique opportunity to 
study, in detail, the origins, flowering, and decay of 
a great civilization.”” The organization is clear, logical, 
and even exciting toward the end when the last chap- 
ters read: “The Church Struggles to Maintain Its 
Leadership”; ‘““The Growth of Secular Institutions’’; 
“The Church Loses Its Leadership’; ‘“The Failure 
of Secular Leadership”; ‘The Search for a Solution.” 
This organization has a unique interest today, when 
so many of our own institutions are thought to have 
offered inadequate leadership. 

Pre-eminently, it is the insight, both historical and 


es 


human, that lifts this book above virtually every other 
textbook in its field. Medieval people and institutions 
are interpreted by their own standards and not by 
those of the twentieth century, though the past is 
skillfully put into perspective with the present. His- 
tory is not put into pigeonholes, but is interpreted 
with largeness and an understanding of people. 
Nearly every page shows evidence that the material 
has been well thought out, either by Munro, Sontag, 
or Professor Strayer. Finally, in an age of slovenly 
style and hastily dished textbooks, it is a genuine 
pleasure to welcome a text that says things nicely, 
with just the right word. In itself, this quality will 
be no small contribution to the education and delight 
of its readers. 

However, the “Suggestions for Readings’’ hardly 
improve upon the “Bibliography” of the 1928 edi- 
tion, for even though this list brings it up-to-date, 
it eliminates most of the basic books in languages 
other than English. One misses the citations of the 
great source collections which give the thoughtful 
student glimpses of foreign oceans beyond the text- 
book inlet and the ‘English sea.’’ Also, in an age 
when the Church was a central figure, and when 
time after time men and women returned for in- 
spiration to the original fountainhead of the per- 
sonality and teachings of Jesus, it seems odd that 
there is almost no reference to his life or to the in- 
fluence of the Bible, particularly since such elaborate 
justice is done to the life of Mohammed and the 
Koran. When Professor Munro first wrote, perhaps 
he could safely assume a prevalent knowledge of the 
Bible that is not general today. Anyway, the origin 
of the church and the basic ideas on which its power 
rested, do not receive adequate treatment. On the 
whole, however, this is an excellent textbook, being 
at the same time profound, clear, interesting and 
thought-provoking. 

Oscar G. DARLINGTON 
Hofstra College 
Hempstead, Long Island 


America Organizes to Win the War. Edited by Erling 
M. Hunt. New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. xiii, 426. Illustrated. $1.20. 

The title indicates the purpose of this book. It is 
designed to mobilize student thinking and action 
to win the war. Fortunately, it stresses solid informa- 
tion and the purposes behind the many phases of the 
war effort. Each chapter is written by a specialist in 

a certain field. In each case the position and special 

experience of the writer is given. Most of the chapters 

were written since Pearl Harbor and the tone and 
spirit is set by the necessities of total war effort. Dr. 

Hunt has arranged them so that there is very little 

duplication of materials. In almost every case the lao 

guage and thought is well adapted to high school use. 
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The authors are drawn primarily from university 
scholarship, government circles, the military, journal- 
ist and business fields. The first three chapters deal 
with fundamentals including Henry Steele Commager 
on fundamental war issues. Frederick L. Schuman on 
the origins of the war, and Max Lerner on how this 
war differs from other American wars. The next 
group deals with the three branches of the armed 
services. These try to give the broad outlines but that 
is quite hard to do when every month sees changes 
as well as expansion. The following ten chapters are 
devoted to how different groups or activities can help 
win the war. Secretary Wickard discusses how the 
farmers can help; Alvin E. Dodd, president of the 
American Management Association, takes the or- 
ganization of the industrial machine, and John Cham- 
berlin writes a challenging chapter on labor. It seems 
to me that David Cushman Coyle provides an espe- 
cially practical and helpful chapter on how to pay for 
the war. The chapters continue on censorship by Di- 
rector of Censorship Bryon Price; psychological war- 
fare by Ladislas Farago; morale by Arthur Upham 
Pope; what scientists are doing by Waldemar 
Kaempffert and an essay on health by the well known 
Paul de Kruif. Dr. Charles H. Judd provides a clear, 
direct discussion on how young people can help. He 
comes down to specific suggestions such as saving 
paper and electricity. One chapter is devoted to ex- 
cerpts from the Roosevelt and Churchill speeches 
and another to the Henry Wallace speech on founda- 
tions of peace. 

As editor, Dr. Hunt gives a final section on the 
importance of students in their teens. He makes 
them feel that they are part of the war effort and 
that the stakes are tremendous. Study suggestions and 
questions for each chapter are provided in the back 
of the book. A detailed index is also given. Scattered 
through the text are timely graphs and Pictorial Cor- 
poration illustrations. 

This is a fine book for many junior and senior 
classes. Dr. Hunt has done an excellent job of selec- 
tion and arrangement. Most of the factual material 
has appeared other places for adult readers but it is 
gathered together here for school use. 

JULIA EMERY 
Wichita High School East 
Wichita, Kansas 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Attacking on Social W ork’s Three Fronts. By Shelby 
M. Harrison. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1942. Pp. 30. 15 cents. 

The three fronts are service in the immediate war 
program, the day-by-day performance of social work’s 
essential duties, and post-war reconstruction. 


The United Nations. What They Are. What The) 
May Become. By Henri Bonnet. Chicago, III.: 
World Citizens Association, 1942. Pp. vii, 100. 
25 cents. 


Reviews the existing means of collaboration and 
indicates how an organization might be created in 
the future which would translate into reality the 
concept of the United Nations and make them a 
dynamic power for war and peace. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Strength of Nations. By George Soule. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 268. 
$2.50. 


This book attempts to illuminate some of the prob- 
lems of economics and politics by the recent advances 
in the knowledge of psychology and psychiatry. Be- 
gins a basic revaluation of our attitude and method 
in dealing with the ills of society. 


What’s Your Name? By Louis Adamic. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. xv, 246. 

A book of lively interest, dealing with a complex 
problem of importance to our functioning democracy. 
By the author of Two-Way Passage, a concrete sug- 
gestion for defeating the anti-democratic forces. 


W hat’s in a Novel? By Helen E. Haines. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 283. 
$2.75. 


A compact, practical, and objective consideration 
of the novel in its most significant manifestations. 
Of use for the social studies. 


Education in a Democracy; an Introduction to the 
Study of Education. By Alonzo F. Myers and 
Clarence O. Williams. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1942. Pp. xxvii, 436. $3.25. 

Revisions and improvements over the 1936 ver- 
sion. 


State Housing Agencies. By Dorothy Schafter. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xiii, 808. Tables and Charts. $7.50. 


A comprehensive history of state housing agencies 
as a background for a reorganization of the present 
system of furnishing governmental aid to housing. 
She concludes “‘that immediate steps should be taken 
to insure full state participation in the public hous- 
ing program.” 


An Introduction to Business. By Melvin Ansken. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
Pp. xi, 640. $4.00. 


A capable text with a judicious combination of 
realistic detail and a broad study of vital economic 
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functions and relationships. Designed for first year 
college, but could be used advantageously for reading 
in senior high schools. 


The Latin American Republics, A History. By Dana 
Gardner Munro. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1942. Pp. ix, 650. Maps. 

One of the better texts which will bolster teaching 
at all levels. 


Government and Politics in the United States. By 
Harold Zink. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. ix, 1091. $4.00. 


A competent and comprehensive text. 


Iowa Public Land Disposal. By Roscoe L. Lokken. 
Iowa City, Iowa: The State Historical Society 
of Iowa, 1942. Pp. 318. Maps. $3.00. 

Describes the policies and procedures of the Fed- 
eral government in disposing of the public domain 
in Iowa. 


In the Service with Uncle Sam. By 
Boston, Mass.: Ginn and Company, 1 
vii, 71. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

A timely addition to the series, Unit Studies in 
American Problems, prepared for the Committee on 
Experimental Units of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Earl S. Kalp. 
1942. Pp. 


Annuaire Statistique de la Societe des Nations 1940- 
(Statistical Year-Book of the League of Na- 
tions). New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. 271. Tables. $3.50. 
A very useful handbook which has maintained its 
high standards in spite of world conditions. 


A Reference Guide to Iowa History. By William J. 
Petersen. Iowa City, Iowa: State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1942. Pp. 151. Paper covers. 

Well designed to facilitate the study of Iowa his- 
tory. 


The Golden Age of Colonial Culture. By Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker. New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 171. $3.00. 

Lectures which center on the life of colonial 
cities, including Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 

Annapolis, Williamsburg, and Charleston. 


The Middle Ages: 395-1500. By Joseph R. Strayer 
and Dana C. Munro. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1942. Pp. viii, 568. Maps. 
$4.00. 

An excellent text which incorporates with good 

balance the numerous specialized studies of the Mid- 

dle Ages. 


From Barter to Slavery: The Economic Relati 
Portuguese and Indians in the Settlen , 
Brazil, 1500-1580. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 160. Paper coy- 
ers. $1.50. 

A scholarly study 


The Days of Ofelia. By Gertrude Diamant. Bost 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Company, 194 
226. Illustrated, $2.75. 


A charming book on Mexican life. 


The Real Italians: a Study in European Ps) 
By Carlo Sforza. New York: Columbia 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. x, 156. $2.00. 
discerning and interesting analysis. Dismisses 
fascism as an empty thing. 
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